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FOREWORD 

In bringing out a limited edition of 500 copies of 
this early American classic on the subject of hand 
weaving and dyeing, the present publishers dedi- 
cate this work to all craftsmen of the loom. 

The original edition published in 1817 by J. & R. 
Bronson has been a rare book out of print. For 
the many weavers who have expressed an interest 
in the writings of Bronson, we have preserved in- 
tact this work as first published, not, one word has 
been altered and its original flavor is retained. 

We are grateful to Mary Meigs Atwater for her 
research in the work of early American weavers. 
We wish to thank Miss Annafreddie Carstens for 
her encouragement and her kindness in letting us 
use her precious copy of Bronson for reprinting. 

CHARLES T. BRANFORD COMPANY 

Publishers 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PREFACE. 

JL HE arts of Weaving and Dyeing attracted our attention 
as early as the year 1800, and from that period until the pres- 
ent, our time has been chiefly occupied in those branches and 
others nearly connected therewith, and mostly in manufacturing 
establishments. 

From these advantages and the assistance our manufacturing 
friends have obligingly afforded us, we feel satisfied that we pos- 
sess competent means of information- to publish a book of this 
kind, which we believe will prove valuable to Manufacturers of 
Cotton and Woollen goods 9 and particularly to those who wish to 
manufacture in their own families. 

Its usefulness we trust will readily be acknowledged, being 
designed for the improvement of two important branches of man- 
ufacture, the practice of which we have attempted to explain in 
familiar terms, by a regular system in the various branches ap- 
pertaining to dyeing and manufacturing of Cotton and Wool. 
The books which have been heretofore published on these branch- 
es, have generally been calculated only for practical Dyers and 
manufacturers, and although their instructions have generally 
been correct, yet they have often failed to afford immediate bene- 
fit to the inexperienced, by not descending to point out many 
minute particulars, which, to them, must be allowed highly neces- 
sary and essential. To obviate this difficulty, it has been oar 
intention in this work, to express ourselves with plainness, and 
at the same time to note the most important points requisite to 
obtain good colors, and manufacture cloth to the best advan- 
tage. 

On the subject of Cotton weaving we have given exact Tables 
and examples, which will be found very valuable in calculating 
and forming the various kinds of Plaids, Stripes, Checks, Shir- 
ting, Sheeting Ticking &c. 

in this plan, plain directions are given to ascertain the exact 
length that any number of Skeins, runs or knots of yarn will 
warp, of the various widths and Slaies of Cotton goods now 
generally manufactured in our country. 
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PREFACE. 

The tables and examples only, which we have given* wiH be 
found worth the price of the book to a great number of manufac- 
turers, also to many that a** 1 or may be interested in manufac- 
turing establishments, should they pay that attention to it which 
the subject demands. 

We have endeavoured to explain and instruct on the subject 
of Woollen weaving, in the most approved method now practi- 
ced, and as this branch of household manufacture is more impor- 
tant and extensive than any other, v/e believe the improvements 
lately made in large Woollen factories which we have inserted,, 
will be found very -interesting. 

On the art of Dyeing, it will be found we have given a greater 
variety of receipts, than \vilJ be found in any book extant for the 
same pi ice 5 and when it is considered that it is seldom that a 
book has been published on Weaving and Dyeing both in one vol- 
ume, we tbi-ak many will avail themselves of an opportunity to 
procure sucfi a work. 

It is well known that many families wish to have Cotton and 
Woollen yarn, Flannels, Garments Stc. dyed in that season of 
the year v\ben clothiers cannot (fonveniently attend to it : this 
book" to such will be a valuable acquisition, as also to many who 
are situated at a considerable- distance from clothiers, who do 
not practice dyeing fancy colors such as Scarlet, Crimson and 
Madder-red on Wotlen ; also Red, Yellow, Green and Orange 
on Cotton. These colors may be dyed in families to advantage 
where the quantity is not large, wliich will be useful and orna- 
mental in the manufacture of Carpeting, coverlets, Shawls, Net- 
work, Fringe, Plaids, Stripes &c. 

We would not wish to be understood that families can dye all 
their cloth to advantage themselves, especially if the quantity is 
large, for in such cases it would require larger kettles than what 
are generally used for domestic purposes. In dyeing of Scarlet 
and other fancy colors on Woollen, and the various colors on cot- 
ton, we have given such particular and plain directions, that 
there will be no difficulty for any family to obtain them, should 
they follow the rules with exactness, which will be found indis- 
pensably necessary. 

Of the merits of this work the public will judge: having 
no desire to raise our reputation at the expense of those who 
have preceded- us, and conscious that we have employed the 
means of information with patient industry and strict integrity in 
the execution of it, we are willing to abide the decision of those 
who examine for themselves and judge with candor 

JVew-Hartford, Qneida Co. ) 
N. E JWy, 1817. $ 
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on Looms and utensils in 
weaving. 

JjURINO several years past^ there has been 
taany kinds of looms invented and offered to the pub- 
lic, as improvements on the old constructed Fly Shut- 
tle and hand loom* Some of these are operated in all 
parts (except shifting the temples, and bobbin or quill) 
by only moving the laith with the hands to and fro ; 
some are operated by the same method in all parts, ex- 
cept the treading, which is done by the feet : others 
again the shuttle only is operated by the motion of the 
Laith. 

These different kinds of Looms, are no doubt used 
to advantage for plain weaving, where they are used by 
'patient and experienced weavers, who are willing and 
can to advantage, place their whole attention to keep 
their loom, and work in order ; but if not so, it is very 
reasonable to suppose that the common Fly shuttle or 
hand loom-, is to be preferred before the other kinds 
yet invented. It is certain that the Fly shuttle loom 
just spoken of, or the hand loom, will make better Cloth 
than the others described, especially when they are 
used by new beginners, 

In making these remarks, we would not by any 
means wish to condemn those looms of a new and com- 
plicated' construction, but only observe, that we think 
they are not so well calculated in general for common 
use : as it is found that unless a" person is extremely 
careful in working such looms, they will damage the 
cloth. 

In fact when we examine the looms in Cotton and 
Woollen Factories, both for twill and plain work, and 
find the old fashioned Fly shuttle loom still encouraged, 
'c 
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we are led at once to believe that the old plan Is bet- 
ter than any other yet adopted. 

Some persons have supposed that by the use of the 
new constructed Loom, the labor in weaving is made 
more easy and light, by operating all the parts by the 
movement of the Laith : but this is a mistaken idea ; 
for surely if all these movements are to be set at work 
by the strength of the hands, and _arms only, it must in 
the end prove more tiresome than to have the labour 
more equally distributed by the work of the hands and 
feet 

The common Fly shuttle Loom differs but little frora 
the common hand loom, and that is in the laith, and 
shooting the shuttle. The Laith of the former one is 
moved with the left hand, while the other hand, by the 
help of a cord, jerks or drives the shuttle through the 
piece. This manner of weaving is more easy, and at- 
tended with less hard labor than that of the hand loom, 
in particular from this plan allowing you to set upright 
in the loom ; whereas in weaving in the hand loom, you 
have to reach forward to throw the shuttle. 

After speaking of the different kinds of looms we 
would remark that the Common Fly shuttle is to be 
preferred in some cases to the hand loom, that is, when 
the learner has instruction from a person well acquain- 
ted with that kind of weaving, or from an ingenious and 
good weaver in the common loom. 



Cording of Looms. 

It is important that all the cords belonging to a 
Loom should be made very well, a&d of so large a size 
as to be strong. Many persons who weave occasional- 
ly in families, are not* particular to make their cords 
well ; in that case they fail very soon, '-besides often 
damaging the cloth by their giving way. Whereas if 
they would take a little more time in making them,* 
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they would wear a considerable length of time and 
save the weaver a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 



Harness. 

The twine for the harness of a loom should be made 
of good and well chosen Cotton or Linen yarn, and 
very evenly doubled and twisted. The wings or har- 
ness should without fail be dfessed or starched well, 
with good brushes before weaving each piece, and in 
the manner as you will find among the instructions in 
Beaming and setting a piece to work. By paying at- 
tention to the harness in that respect, much time and 
expense will be saved in making new ones often. 
Those who have not practiced starching the harness, 
by making a beginning, will find by this practice, their 
trouble well compensated 



Raith or Raddle. 

The Raddle is thought by some to be an imple- 
ment of no great consequence, as it respects its being 
made in a nice and workmanlike manner; but it is far 
otherwise. The weavers Raith or Raddle, should be 
made smooth, and the teeth set nice and tight, in order 
that the piece while beaming, may be spread even and 
in a proper manner: the expense of a good one is but 
trifling, and is an article that will last with good usage 5 
a great length of time. 

Temples. 

^ This implement in weaving is too often made in a 
slighty manner, especially the points or teeth. The 
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points or teeth should be made of hardened wire, of a 
suitable size., set even and near together^ and filed verv 
smooth. 



Shuttle, 

Shuttles should be Made of fine grained hard wood, 
and of such a, kind as will not ine%e to get rough in 
using, 



Spools. 

The spools for winding warp should be all of a size> 
so that in warping a piece they will turn alike and easy, 
It is also necessary that the sticks which the spools run 
on, should be straight and smooth which ? if so will often 
admit the yarn to be warped without breaking a thread. 

After making these observations on the different 
utensils used in weaving, it will not be improper to re- 
mark, that the quality and beauty of a piece of cloth is 
often injured, by using even one of the above utensils 
where it is badly made or out of repair- 



A TABLE, 
Of various Numbers of Cotton Yarn and Skies; wiih the irambe; s 

of Knots required to warp a yard in length. For Cloth three 
quarters wide. 



JVfc of 

Yarn. 




JVoo/ 
Slaie. 


i 


Knots. 




No 8 


goes in a 


32 


and requires 


12 


to warp a yard. 


9 




34 




13 




10 




36 




13 2 




11 




38 




14 2 




12 




40 




15 




13 




42 




16 




14 




44 




16| 




li 




44 




16* 




16 




46 




17 2 




17 




48 




18 




18 




50 




19 




19 




50 




19 




20 




52 




191 












z 




21 




54 




20 




22 




56 




21 




23 




56 




21 




24 




58 




22 




25 




58 




22 




26 




60 




22| 




27 




62 




23 




28 




64 




24 




29 




66 




25 




30 




68 




25 1 





The yarn in the above table, is calculated to fill a Slaie three 
quarters full ; for instance a Slaie of 40 beers -wide ss to be filled 
SO beers. N. B. By so many knots to warp a yard, means that 
the Factory 7 knottexl skeins are 10 knots, as they are so in reali- 
ty ; being more threads in each tie, than those from family reels: 
each factory skein being in all our calculations reckoned ten 
knots or half a run. To cast the number of knots to warp a yard 
of cloth three quarters wide, take out one quarter of the beer, and 
halve the remainder. For example, in a 40 slaie one quarter out 
SO, half of which is 15 ? knots to warp a yard* 
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Table of numbers of Cotton Yarn and Slaies, with the 

number of knots required to warp a yard in length, 

TOR CLOTH ONE YARD WIDE. 



JVoo/ 
Yarn. 




JVooJ 
Slaie. 




Knots 




No 8 
9 


goes in a 


32 
34 


and requires 


16 
17 


to warp a yard. 


10 




36 




18 




11 




38 




19 




12 




40 




20 




13 




42 




1 




14 




44 




22 




15 




44 




22 




16 




46 




23 




17 




48 




24 




18 




50 




25 




IS 




50 




25 




20 




52 




26 




21 




54 




27 




22 




56 




28 




23 




56 




28 




24 




58 




29 




25 




58 




29 




26 




60 




30 




27 




: 62 




31 




28 




64 




32 




29 




66 




33 




30 




SP 




16 





The yarn in the above table is calculated to fill a slaie 

full ; and observe, it requires half as many knots to 
warp a yard of cloth one yard wide, as there are beers 
in the slaie. For instance. No. 12 yam in a 40 slaie 1 
yard wide, requires 20 knots or 2 skeins to warp I yard 
in length. For example, you wish to calculate for 60 
yards of cloth, thus : 20) 120 (60 yards. 

120 
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'Table of Yam and Slaies ; with the number of knots 
required to warp a yard in .length. For Cotton 
Shirting three quarters wide when bleached. 



JVoof 
Yarn. 




JVooJ 

Stale. 




Knott- 




No 8 


goes in .a 


32 


and requires 


13 


t warp a jard 


9 




34 




14 




10 




36 




15 




11 




38 




16 




12 




40 




17 




13 




42 




18 




14 




44 




19 




15 




44 




19 




16 




46 




20 




17 




48 




20 




18 




50 




21 




19 




50 




21 




20 




52 




22 




21 




54 




23 




22 




56 




24 




23 




56 




24 




24 




58 




25 




25 




58 




25 




2C 




60 




26 




27 




6-2 




26 




2g 




64 




27 




29 




fi6 




28 




30 


_ 


68 




29 





The following rule will answer to make out pieces or 
webs of | shirting of any length, from the above table, 
First set do\vn the number of knots to warp a yard, thus, for ex- 
ample, in a 40 slaie . 1 7 knots to warp a 
1 7) 1 02 (60 yards, 60' yards you- wisSj, 

JLO& 

102 



knots or 102 skeins,. 
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^Method of calculating and forming the pattern 
zire of any kind of Check, Plaid or stripe ; which plan 
also ascertains the length of the piece and number of 
spools required^ according to the figure. 

In the first place determine what figure yt>u will 
have, which you can choose according to your own 
fancy, or by copying after any sample of Plaid or stipe 
'Gingham, or check in Handkerchief's, For example, 
you make choice of the following pattern, which is for- 
med of 3 colors in the warp. Say take No, 12 Yam 
for a 40 Slaie f wide ; - 

8 threads of Deep Blue. 

6 threads of Pale Blue,, 
J2Jhreads of "White. 
T6 

making sixteen threads in the figure, observing that 
should more than one colour be used in the filling it 
will form a Plaid ; but if only one colour in the filling 
it forms a stripe. The weaver must warp with spools, 
in proportion to the number of threads in the figure. 
For instance, take either the same number of spools as 
there are threads in the fiiriire, twice the number, three 
ISmes the number, and so on, according to the length 
you w*sh to have the piece. For example in this piece, 
take twice the number, with 3 skeins oaa spool, which 
will make 32 spools, being 

16 spools of Deep Blue 

12 of Pale Blue 

jT- _ O f White. 

W 

Thirty two spools with three skeins on a spool make 
96 skeins: then by multiplying the number of skeins by 
10, which we call the number of knots in a skein,. gives 
the \\hole number of knots in 96 skeins, which is 960 
knots, and you will find by cutting off the right hand 
cypher it \vi!l sh^\v a (rain the number of skeins. Thus 
96 t G You will find by examining the Tables of Yarn 
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Slaies, that it requires 15 knots to warp a yard of 
Cloth | wide, of Yam No. 12 In a 40 Sink. By divi- 
ding 960 knots by 15 shews the length or number of 
j^ards there is in this piece, which you will' find is 64, 
-Statement 32 spools 

3 skeins on a spool 

96 skeins 
10 knots -in a skek 



96,0 

knots to warp a yd. 15) 96,0 (64 Yards. 

To find the exact number of skeins of the different 
'colors which will be required, you must first state the 
whole number of skeins you have in this piece, which 
is 96 : then divide them by the number of threads in 
the figure, which is 16 ; thus, how many times 16 are 
there in 96, answer '6; then multiply the threads of 
each color by 6, which shews the exact number of 
skeins of each kind of color. By this method you 
can calculate for any figure. For example thus : 

Figure in the warp. 
Deep Slue Pale Blue White 
'Threads 862 
6 times 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 
is 36 Pale Blue 

is 12 White 

Knots to 15) 960 figure in the Filling. 

1 D?Blue. P. Blue. 

warp a yd.) 64 yards. Threads 8 6 

7 times 



is 56 Sk'ns D. Blue 
is 42 P. Blue 



96 Skeins of Warp No. 12. 98 

98 of Filling No. 12. 

From foe above statement, you will find the whole form of it 
as the piece stands made out. 

D 
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Filling Calculation. 

In calculating the number of skeins of Filling which 
you will want to fill a piece, you must first state the 
number of threads that form the figure ; then multiply 
by any number that will producers many or a few 
more skeins than there is -of warp this method you 
will fin i produces an exact proportion of each color, 
The multiplier will be governed by the number of 
threads that form the figure* For instance ; you choose 
a different figure in the filling than was stated for the. 
piece you have made out, thus-r 
D.Blue P. Blue 

Threads 4 4 
12 times 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 
is 48 Pale Blue 

Iwf 

After a piece or web is made out and ready for the 
weaver, if you ^ish to proceed regular you will have a 
.direction attached to each piece, when made out The 
following direction is calculated for the piece - of Plaid 
you have made out. 

-Lay this for 64 yards of CIoth y in a 40 Slaie, make 
the Check, 

In the PFavp, In the, Filling, 

8 threads of D* Blue 8 threads of D. Blue 

6 do Pale Blue 6 do P. Blue 

2 do White 

96 Skeins Warp, 7 No. 12, 32 Spools, wind 3 skeins 
98 Filling. 3 on a spool. 



Examples of figures of various lands in 

We shall now gh-e directions to make a variety of 
figures or patterns^ in Plaicjs, .Stripes -and Checks; also 
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give some examples in making out Sheeting, Shirting, 
and Bed Ticking. 

By a little study the learner will soon find out the 
plan, or principle on which any figure is formed. Those 
that are here made out, may be applied to any Slaie ? 
only to take the right number of yarn and knots to 
warp a yard, as suited to it. After becoming acquain- 
ted with the rule of forming Plaids, Stripes, &c. it will 
be perceived that an innumerable and almost endless 
variety of patterns or figures, can be obtained with the 
greatest ease, and must be considered an object quite 
interesting and important to those concerned in Gorton 
Factories, and also to those who manufacture cottor. 
cloth in families. 

N- B. Observe when the different colored threads 
that form the figure are multiplied, you must reckon 
all that are of one color at a time, as you will find that 
in some figures, one color is placed in two or three 
separate positions ; in which case you must reckon them 
all at a time, the same as you will find in some of the 
following examples in Plaids and Ticking. 



Calculations in-making out pieces or wets of cotton. 

For a piece of Shirting f wide, in a 38 Slaie. Yarn 
No. 11 

Statement 16 Knots to warp a yard 
60 Yards are wanted 

knots to 16) 960 knots (60 yards 
warp a yd.) 96 

96 Skeins of warp, 24 Spools wind 4 Skeins on a 
96 do of Filling. Spool. 

By the rule just stated, it will be found that the num- 
ber of knots to warp a yard are first noted ; the knots are 
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then multiplied by the number of yards you wish, whick 
brings the number of skeins required. The whole 
number of skeins or knots, are then divided by the num- 
ber of knots to warp a yard ; the quotient at the right 
then shews the number of yards of Cloth in the piece. 
In the abave piece it requires 960 knots 5 which by cut- 
ting off the right hand cypher shews the number of 
skeins-j which is 96, 

For a piece of sheeting one yard wide, Calcula- 
ted far yarn No. i% in a 40 Slaie* 

Rule 20 knots to warp a yard 

60 yards are wished 

knots to warp 20) 1200 (60 yards 

a yard) 120 120 Skeins of Warp 

120 Filling, 

30 Spools, with 4 skeins on a spool- 



For a piece of stripe I wide, Yam JVb. 12 in a 40 8laie. 

Figure in the warp. 

Blue White 
threads 2 2 

20 times 



h 40 'skeins of Blue Filling., 

is 40 do White, 80 skeins of 1 color, 

15} 800" (53 yards 

75 

lo" 

45 



5 

80 Skeins of warp, 20 spools, wind four 

80 do Filling. Skeins on a spool, 
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N. B. In first multiplying the threads^ you must 
observe that it is necessary to take an even number to 
multiply with. In varying it you will find it will pro- 
duce more or less number of yards, 

For a piece of Stripe J mde 9 Tarn Vo. 13 9 in a 42 Slme. 

Figure in the Warp. 

Blue. White. 
Threads, 4 2. 

16 times, Pilling. 

is 64 skeins of Blue. [96 skeins of 1 
is 32 55 White. color. J 

Knots ta-warp 

a yard, 16) 96,0 (60 yards, 
96 

00 32 spools with 3 sk*s on a spool 
96 skeins waif). or 24 spools, with 4 on a spook 

96 filling 

For apiece of Chambray, wide, Yarn JV*o. 12, ina%) Slaie- 

Mule. 15 knots to warp a yard. 
60 yards are wished. 

00 Filling. 

90 90 skeins of blue or any 

knots w 5 p y'd 15) 900 (60 yards. [other color, 

90 

90 skeins of white warp. 

30 spools, wind 3 skeins on a spooL 
Chambray is made from any one color, as you wish^ 
in the warp, and also in the filling ; only have them dif- 
fer from each other. D 2 
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For Chambray wide, Yarn No. 16, in a 46 Slaie, 

Rule. 17 knots to warp a yard. 
60 yards are wished. 

102 Filling. 

102 skeins of blue or anj 

knots w'p y'd 17) 102,0 (60 yards t other color. 

102 

102 skeins of white warp* 

34 spools, wind 3 skeins on a spool. 

For apiece of Plaid % wide, Yarn 7V*o. 12, in a, 40 sMe, 

Figure in the Warp. Figure in the Filling,, 

J). Blue. White. Blue. Copperas. 
threads 12 2 12 2 

6 times 6 times 

is 72 skeins D. BI. is 72 skeins of Blue, 
is 12 White, is 13 of Copperas. 

15 ) 840 ( 56 y^^ 84 

75 

"~90 
90 28 spools, wind 3 skeins on a spook 

84 skeins warp. 
84 filling. 
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For Plaid wide, arn JVfo. 16, in a 46 Slaie,- 

Figure, in the Warp. 

D. Blue. White. 
Threads 10 1 
8 times. 

Is 80 skeins of Dark Blue, 
is 8 of White. 

knots to warp a 17) 88,0(51f yards. 

[yard, 85 

30 22 spools, wind 4 skeins 

17 [on a spool. 

Is 

88 skeins of warp. 
90 filling. 

Figure in the Filling* 
D. Blue. Copperas. 
10 2 
7f times. 

is 75 skeins of Deep Blue* 

is 15 of Copperas* 

90 



For Plaid | wide, Yarn JVb. 13 in a 4& Sfaie. 
Figure in the Warp Figure in the Filling. 

P. Blue. Orange. D. Blue. P. Blue. , Blue. 
Threads 613 84 

8 times 7 times 



is 48 Skeins P. Blue is 56 Sk. P. Blue, 

is 8 do Orange is 28 do D. Blue. 

is 24 do D. Blue g j 

Knots to 16) 80"(50 yards 
warp a yd. 80 

80 Skeins of Warp, 20 Spools, wind 4 Skeins 

84 do Filling* on a Spool, 
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For PlaU I wide, Yarn JVb. 18 or 19, in a, 50 Ship, 

Figure in the warp, 

D. Bine. P. Blue. White* 
Threads 851 
8 times. 

is 64 skeins of Deep Blue, 
is 40 skeins of Pale Blue, 
is 8 skeins of white, 

knots to warp a y'd. 19) 112,0 (59 yards* 

95 

170 
152 



Figure in the Filling, 
JD. Slue. Copperas, 

8 8 

7 times* 

is 56 skeins of Deep Blue, 
is 56 skeins of Pale Blue, 

112 

28 spools, wind 4 skeins on a spool. 
112 skeins of warp. 
112 skeins of filling. 



F&r Plaid j wide, fam JVo. 21, in a 54 Slaie. 

Figure, of the Filling. 
jB. Blue. Copperas* 
10 2 
9| times. 

is 95 skeins Deep Blue. 
is 19 skeins Copperas Color, 

U4 
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Figure in the Warp. 

D. Blue. P. Blue, White. P. 
threads, 8222 
8 times. 

Is 80 skeins Deep Blue, 

is 32 skeins Copperas Color, 

knots warp a yard 20) 112,0*(56 yards, 
100 

120" 

120 

112 skeins of warp, 28 spools^ wind 4 skeins on 

114 skeins of filling, [a spool 



For Plaid wide. Yarn JVb. 16, in a 46 slaie* 

Figure in the warp. 
D. Blue. Cop. D. Blue. Cop. 
threads 10 * 2 2 2 
6 times. 

is 72 skeins of Deep Blue. 

is 24 skeins of Copperas. 

knots to w'p 17) 96,0 (56| yards. 
85 

110" 

102 



8 32 spools, wind 3 sk's on a spool 
Figure in the Filling. 
D. Blue. P. Blue. D. Blue. P. Blue. 
10 2 2 2 

6 times. 

is 72 skeins of Deep Blue. 
is 24 skeins of Pale Blue, 



96 

96 skeins of warp. 
96 skeins of filling. 
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For Plaid $ wide. Yarn JVb 17, in a 48 Slaw, 

Figure in the Warp. Figure in the Filling. 

D. Blue. P. Blue. White. Orange, D. BiueP. Blue. 

Threads 66 11 66 

8 times 3 9 -| times 

is~"~48 Skeins D, Blue. is"s7Sk. D. B. 

is 48 do P. filue is 57 do P. B. 

Is 8 do White 

is 8 do Orange 

knots to 18)1 12,0 (62 yards 
warp a yd. 108 



36 



112 Skeins of Warp. 28 Spools, %vind 4 Skeins 
114 do of Filling on a Spool. 



For Plaid | wide. Yarn JVb. 16, in a 46 Slaie. 

Figure in the Warp. 

D. Slue. White. B. Blue. White. D. Blue. White. 
Threads 811111 
8 times 

is 80 Skeins Deep Blue 

is 24 do of White 

knots 17)104,0 (61 yards 
warp a yd. 102 



17 



104 Skeins of Warp 26 Spools, wine! 4 

102 do of Filling: Skeins on a Spool 
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Figure in the Filling. 

D. Blue. White. D. Blue. White. D. Sine. White, 
12 1 I 1 I I 

6 times 

Is 84 Skeins D 8 Blue 
Is 18 do White 



102 



For Plaid J wide. Jam JVo. 17, in a 48 &2aie 

Figure in jthe Warp. 
D. Blue. White. Green. White. 
Threads 12 1 6 1 
6 times 



is 72 Skeins x>f Deep Blue 

is 12 do of White 

is 36 do of Green 
knots to 18) 120,0 (662-3 yards 
warp a yd. 108 

"lib 

108 

"ii 

Figure in the Filling. 
D. Blue. Red. P. Blue. HecL 
12 2 6 2 
5J .times 

is 66 Skeins Deep Blue 
is 22 do Red 
is 33 do Pale Blue 

iiT" 

120 Skeins of Warp 

121 do Filling 20 Spools, with 6 
on a spool, or 40 Spools^ with three gn a spool. 
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For Plaid I wide, Yam Jk 18, in a 50 

Figure in the Warp. 
D. 'Blue. P. Mm* White. T. Blue. 
Threads 12 6 1 6 
4 times 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 
Is 48 do of Pale Blue 
is 4 do of White 

knots to 19)100,0 (522-3 yards 
\varp a yd 95 



38 

"IF 

Figure in the Filling. 
D. Slue, P. Slue. Cop, P. Blue. 
12 6 26 

4 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 
is 48 do of Pale Blue 
Is 8 do of Copperas 

ioT 

100 Skeins Warp 25 spools, wind 4 skeins 

Filling on a spool, 
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For Plaid J wide. 7Vb. 22 or 23 in a 56 

Figure In the warp Figure In the Filling. 

D. HZH Orange P. Blue Orange. I). Blue P. Blitz 
threads 62 8 2 6 . 6 

6 times 9 times 

i . 

Is 36 skeins of Deep Blue Is 54 skeins D,BIue 
is 48 do of Pale Blue is 54 do Pale Blue. 
is 24 do of Orange 

kts,21)lo8~ 3 (51 yards 
to\vp.a!05 

yard, " Q 

21 



108 Skeins Warp 36 Spools, wind 3 skeins 

108 do Filling on a spool. 

for a piece of Jfrpron Check f wide,, Tarn JVk 12 5 in a 40 SM& 

Figure in the Warp. 

Blue. White, 
threads 4 4 
12 times, 

is 48 skeins of Blue 
Is 48 White 

knots warp a yd. 15) 960 (64 yards 
90 

To 

60 

Figure in the Filling. 
Blue White 
4 4 
12 times 

is 48 skeins of Blue* 
Is 48 of White. 

96 

96 skeins warp 32 spools, wind 3 skeins on 

96 filing a spool> or 24 with 4 each 
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For apiece of Jlpron Check, I Yard JVb. 16 5 in a 46 Slaie* 
Figure in the Warp* 

Blue White 
threads 6 6 
12 times 

is 72 skeins of Blue. 
Is 72 of White, 

knots to ayard 23) 144,0 (62| yards. 
138 

~60 

46 



Figure in the Filling* 
Blue. White. 
6 6 

12 times. 

is 72 skeins of Blue. 
is 72 White. 

144 

144 skeins of warp. 36 spools, wind 4 skeins 

144 filling. [on a spool 



For Twilled Bed Ticking 7-8 wide, Yarn JV*o. 11 or 1 in the 
Warp*..calcul(it$dfor a 36 Slaie: to be drawn 4,threads in & 
split. 

Figure In the Warp, 
White. Blue. White. Blue. White. Blue. 
threads 16 2 2 6 2 2 
5i times. Filling, 

110 skeins of white. 121 skeins white Filling 
55 skeins of blue. [No* KK 

k'sto30)165,0 (56 yards. 

a y'd] 150 30 spools wind 5| skeins on a spool. 

150 165 skeins of warp. No. 11 

150 1^1 ^fillinoNo, 12 
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The preceding piece is to be warped 56 yards, but will 
not be more than about 52 from the loom ; which makes 
4 tick patterns of 13 yards each. It is calculated to be 
drawn 32 beers wide, and to be wove with 4 treadles^ 
and 4 wings. 

Twilled Bed Ticking 7-8 wide, warp JV*o. 9 or 10 ? in a 36 slaie : 
to be drawn 3 threads in a split. 

Figure same the other in the Warp. 
84 skeins of white. 
42 skeins of blue* 

knots to warp 22,5)126,0 (56 yds. or 52 yds* out of the 
a yard 1125 [loom. 

1350 Filling. 

1350 95 sk 5 s white filling No, 8. 

126 skeins of warp No. 10. 
95 filling No. 8. 

30 spools* wind 4 skeins and 2 factory ties on a spool 



For a piece of Bed Ticking^ wove the same as plain cloth hit of 
a handsome figure, 7-8 wide, Yarn JV*o. 10, in the warp, cat- 
cnlatedfor a 36 slate, threads in a split 

Figure in the Warp. 
White. Mine. White. Blue. White. Blue. 
threads 16 2 2 6 2 2 
2 times 

is 40 skeins white Pilling. 

is 20 skeins blue. 56 skeins white filling No 8 

k'stoa 16)60,0 (37| yards. 
yard 48 

120 30 spools, wind2 skeins oh a spool 

60 skeins warp Ho* 10. 

8 56 skeins filling No. 8* 

1 N. B. The above is calculated for 3 patterns* 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 

On preparing Cotton Yarn for Weaving : which includes 
Sizing, Drying^ PFinding, Warping, Beaming, %?c* 



Before we attempt to explain and direct as to the 
manner of preparing cotton yarn for weaving, through 
the various operations, we must offer an apology to the 
experienced weaver who may happen to look over our 
pages, for the simplicity of the language we make use 
of: but when it is considered, that our general inten- 
tion has been to introduce a practical work, adapted to 
the inexperienced, as well as those that have only a par- 
tial knowledge of the arts we treat of, w r e indulge a 
hope that no material disadvantage will arise from the 
course we have pursued, as most of our readers who 
are experienced in the different subjects, will easily un- 
derstand them. 



Sizing Cotton Yarn. For 20 pounds. 

The first object in preparing cotton yarn for weaving 
is that of Sizing, which should be done in the following 
manner. 

Put in a larfre wooden bowl, or other vessel, about 
two pounds of wheat flour; then add cold water and 
stir it continually, using as much water as will reduce it 
to a fine paste : then afterwards use more cold water 
gradually until it is thin enough to strain through a com- 
mon sieve. 

Now place a kettle over a fire with a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to wet the yarn ; bring it to a scalding heat, 
then pour the cold size through a sieve into the kettle, 
an-d let it boil two or three minutes stirring it well. 
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Another kettle or tub should be ready, to use for 
working the yarn in the size. There are different meth- 
ods used to handle the yam in the ske, but we have 
generally practiced the following, which is done by ma- 
king the yarn into a chain. First take about 3 skeins 
of yam, and place them together at whole length: then 
take 3 more and pass through the first, and double the 
last : then 3 more is to be put through the two loops of 
the last, and so on until you have prepared half of the 
yarn. Should you have 20 pounds in the whole, you 
will next make another chain the same as the other. 
After both chains are made, then tie the last two loops 
of each chain with a string. 

In the next place put half of the yarn into aii empty 
kettle or tub, by curling it round on the bottom of it 
and so on towards the top ; then stir your sizing and 
pour half of it on the yarn, when it is nearly scalding 
hot, then pound it moderately with a smooth stick a 
few minutes, then turn it over and work it together as 
before. Add the remainder of the yarn to the rest, 
put in as before, and pour on the remainder of thesi- 
zing, and work it together the same as the first parceL 

When the size has cooled a little so that you can en- 
dure to wring it with the hands, then wring out three 
skeins at a time, or one link, until it is all wrung. 
Should you wish to be certain how hard it ought to be 
wrung, you can determine that point by drying at first 
three skeins ; this is on the supposition that you are 
not skilled in sizing yarn. 

The reader perhaps will believe we are giving small 
and unimportant information ; but we earnestly solicit 
his patience until the piece is ready for weaving, and if 
he has practiced directions less particular heretofore, 
perhaps the methods here pointed out, when practiced^ 
may convince him that particular rules are necessary. 
E2 
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Drying Sized Yarn. 

After the yam is properly wrung, it should be hung 
on smooth poles, in the following manner : 

Open the bunches, shake 2 or 3 of them on the 
hands lightly and hang them the whole length on the 
poles, far enough apart when spread to fill them ; and 
when these bunches are parted into skeins, they should 
be so far from each other that 5 pounds will require 2 
poles of 8 feet in length. The yarn being now divi- 
ded, begin by opening the ties of the skein flat, and 
then snap and strain it a little on die pole, keeping the 
skein thin and flat : so proceed with all the skeins. 

Dry them in the warm weather out of doors in open 
air, but in winter in a warm room, as freezing will in- 
jure the sizing materially. By following the above di- 
rections, you will be able to wind the finest yam with 
ease. 

Winding the Yarn. 

This is a simple operation, but it is easy to perplex 
the warper by conducting it in a careless manner. This 
branch is generally performed as it properly should be 
by small children, that expense may be saved, and they 
frequently run the yarn on in bunches, in a promiscu- 
ous manner ; this, as we have just observed, has a bad 
effect in warping. In fact, if it is wound on the spools 
earlessly it has a bad effect even in weaving the piece. 
Children should be taught to begin at one end of the 
spool and wind evenly to the other, and so backwards 
and forwards until finished, Tehere is even an advan- 
tage to the winder in paying attntion to this, as when the 
thread breaks, he knows at once where to look for it 
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Warping. 

To perform this branch well. It is necessary that the 
spools should all be of a size, and that the sticks which 
they turn upon be straight and smooth. It is in vain 
for us to attempt to manufacture cloths with neatness, 
If we neglect to provide utensils that are made in a pro- 
per manner, as we often find that by using even one 
implement that is .not in order, it will materially injure 
the w r hole work. 

For an example in warping, you will take 24 spools 
with 4 skeins on a spool ; calculated for 60 yards of 
shirting No 11, which you will find stated in the calcu- 
lations to make out pieces place them on the scallet 
frame in two tiers, having the first spool on the lower 
division of sticks, 2 or 3 inches farther to the right 
than the first spool of the upper row, and so on 
with the rest You must observe to have the yarn 
ends on the right hand side of the spools, as you stand 
facing the frame. 

Next collect all the ends and tie a knot in them ; 
then draw the threads straight, and put your right hand 
through the division of threads close up to the knot, 
then put your left hand thumb in the opening, placing 
the ball of the thumb close to the knot. 

Next form the lease with your right hand, begin- 
ning to collect the threads about the same distance as 
the pins on the bars are from, your left hand. First take 
the lower thread on the bottom division, being under 
side of your right hand and over the thumb ; next of 
the upper division, upper side of your hand and under 
your thumb, and so on until you have taken up all the 
threads. The new beginner ought to count the threads 
as he takes them, otherwise there will be room to err. 
The lease will then be laid on the pins on the top of the 
bars or mill, just as you have it in your right hand, by 
parting the lease between the right and left hand, up 
to the knot on the end of the piece. Should you use 
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a warping mill, you will now turn it round with the 
sun until you warp 60 yards, which is the length ; 96 
skeins will make | of a yard wide, when wove and 
bleached. 

Should you use the common warping bars, you will 
warp backwards and forwards, running the yarn from 
one pin to the other downwards, until you get 60 yards. 
In either manner of warping, when you get the length 
that is desired; cross the bouts on the bottom pins, 
then proceed back again, when you will again take the 
lease as before, and lay it on the two lease pins and 
carry the branches on to the farther pin and cross them ; 
still saving the lease in the hand to put on the pins 
again. You will then proceed again as before, back- 
wards and forwards, until you get 25 bouts or 50 half 
bouts, being 1200 threads. 

In the next place secure the lease by tying a string 
through each part of it two or three times, and tie the 
end of the piece at the bottom of the bars in a similar 
manner then take the piece off from the bars, taking 
the lease off first ; beginning as follows : Put your 
arm through the loop that was formed between the 
pins, then draw with the arm the piece a little way 
through that loop, which forms another ; through which 
with the other, hand you form another and so on until 
you finish it, ready for beaming. 

Harness. 

It is necessary that the harness should be starched or 
dressed before weaving each piece, which is done in the 
following manner. Fix a strong cord with a weight 
to it no the bottom cords, that lead from the har- 
ness downwards, so that one harness will be single as it 
hangs in the loom. 

Take 2 eggs and as much in quantity of wheat-flour 
starch, newly made but cold, and beat them well togeth- 
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er. Should the harness be made of cotton, which is the 
best for weaving of cotton, you will do well in that case 
to add to your starch a tea spoonful of melted glue, then 
beat it well together and brush the harness with it evenly 
for some time ; taking care not to get it very wet. Now 
change the clasps if you use that kind of hamess,and brush 
k over again, then put arod in each parting next to the eye 
and let them remain until dry with the weight on. 
When it is dry, change the weight to another one, and 
so on i after which hang them out of the way. 



Beaming. 

First take the warped piecs and lay it on the fioor 
under the yarn beam ; then take the thrum end and car- 
ry it under the cloth beam, over the breast beam, and 
through the lathe : put through the thrum rod and se- 
cure it, then place the bouts in the raddle about 32 or 
33 inches wide, for f shirting, being about 5 inches 
wider than it will be when wove. 

You will now place the thrum rod and yarn at an 
equal distance from each end of the beam or posts, and 
proceed to wind the yarn hard on the beam, keeping 
it perfectly smooth and free from ridges. As a reme- 
dy against ridges, move the raith or raddle moderately 
backwards and forwards at different periods in the 
course of beaming. The person who holds the yarn 
while beaming, should not let it slip through his hands 
but should go hand over hand once in a foot, and strike 
it occasionally, minding not to let it twist between his 
hands, and so proceed until it is all wound on. 

The top of the beamed piece should be about the 
same width that it will be in the reed. 



Drawing through the harness. 
Most persons who have been accustomed to use 
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both the 2 and 4 shaft harness for plain cloth, prefer 
the latter ; and we think It is ranch the- best, as it di- 
vides the piece into 1 4 parts, and causes it to spring with 
more ease,, and is less liable to break threads. For a 
person who has never seen this kind of harness in ope- 
ration for plain work, it would be more difficult to keep 
it in order than the 2 shaft harness,, but by weaving one 
or two pieces, the difficulty would be removed. 

The four shafts being placed of an equal height, you 
will then hang the raith or raddle level, and so high as to 
have the lease 2 or 3 inches above the eyes or clasps in 
the harness. 

In the next place put the rods through the lease, and 
fasten the rods at the end with a string; then cut the 
string that secures the lease, and also the thrums : then 
knot up, and it is ready for drawing through the harness. 

First begin to draw the threads through at the right 
hand, thus- ^IILL and so on through the 

^Jr^inrJ. _. _Tl7. < L. .--' 

whole piece. 

The raddle is now to be taken apart, and the threads 
drawn through the slaie, first measuring the slaie by the 
harness. Begin to draw at the same distance from the 
end of the slaie, as you suppose it will come out at the 
other end. The piece is now to be tied on the rod as 
even as possible, and the treadle cords attached to the 
harness. 

On making a harness, &e. 

After the sticks are ready and marked into beers, as 
a guide to knit on the twine for a harness, you will make 
the holes for the cords to go through those shafts that 
are calculated for the top ones, at an equal distance from 
the ends, say 5 inches from each end for the top shafts, 
and 6 or 7 inches from the end, for the bottom shafts. 
These shafts should be made of an exact length before 
they are marked. The 4 top ones should be all mar- 
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ked across -them at once, also the 4 bottom ones- 
holes must be made exactly opposite each other., other- 
wise the harness will not spring true. The cords con- 
nected with the two front wings or harness, will now be 
attached to the front short lamb, (some weavers use 
short lambs only) and the back wings with the other. 
The cords attached to these lambs, goes one between 
the long Iambs,, and the other outside of them* 



Weaving. 

It is believed that weavers who are in the practice of 
making the cloth rough, and uneven, do not consider 
that there is a great difference in the value of two 'pieces 
of cloth, of an equal -weight .and -fineness, but differ- 
ing materially in smoothness - and evenness: but we 
haveirequently known this^ difference to be more than 
-half the price of weaving u yard of cloth, 

We snail now point out to the .new beginner, a few 
rules which if strictly attended to 5 he may be sure of 
making smooth and even cloth,. After the cords be- 
longing to, the lambs^and 'those connected with the top 
of uie harness are made even, and of .an equal tight- 
ness, you will 'be ready for weaving. 

When the treadle is trod down as far as you intend, 
the instant it is down you must bring the lathe up to the 
cloth ; that is you must have ihe lame strike exactly at 
the time of bringing down the treadle : this you will 
find will Lave a good effect to produce a handsome sel- 
vage, and smooth, even cloth. Should the above rule 
not be attended to, especially if the harness is. hung low, 
or flie yarn beam too high, it would often cause the up- 
per side of the warp, when the foot is down, to'be slack ; 
this would 'give the thread of filling "which you idose, a 
chance of crowding rather on the top of the last one. 
This is one of the principal causes-' of cloth T>eing m, 
rows or as many weavers term it, rowejr. 
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There is also another particular reason why cloth is 
wove uneven, which fe by not paying a right attention 
to striking the lathe after stopping, from changing the 
bobbin or quill, or other reasons. After changing the 
bobbin or quill, it is necessary that you strike the lathe 
once in the last shade, and once in the shade you in- 
tend to throw the shuttle through, before you shoot the 
shuttle again* 

When the temples are shifted, they must not be pla- 
ced nearer than one inch from the yarn, and should be 
shifted once in about three inches. 

When the piece is let down, care should be taken 
that the lathe should be brought to with that suitable 
force that will produce the same thickness of cloth, as 
when it is near the harness. 



Observations on wool. 

Farmers in taking the wool from the sheep, should 
be careful to keep the wool together as much as possi- 
ble, and to avoid cutting the harl or fibres of the wool 
twice, as -the short wool will be wasted* 

In putting up the fleece, it will be proper to crowd 
it in as small a compass as possible; then throw in the 
edges and roll it up as small as possible without taer- 
ing. In this way the fleece is kept together, so that in 
assorting, it will be found easy to the assorted 

Assorting wool 

To perform this work with exactness, it will be prop- 
er to attend to the following directions. In the first 
place prepare two or more boards plained smooth ; place 
them in the form of a bench or table, sufficiently wide 
to contain the fleece when spread out When k is fixed 
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in this manner, undo your fleece carefully, first mth the 
outside down, then turn youi* fleece over and make 
your choice, 

It is well to make 4 sorts, but 3 will answer in many 
cases. Begin by taking the coarsest first, which you 
will find at the extremity of the hind quarters of the 
fleece, being the fourth quality. 

In the next place, take off the neck, rump, and belly 
part for your third quality. 

Next take off the shoulders, and a narrow strip down 
through the back, and so on to the hips and flank part 
for your second quality, leaving the sides for the finest 
part or first quality. 

In assorting the wool, be careful to keep the different 
qualities of the wool separate from each other, for 
should you mix one lock of the coarse wool with the 
fine, it will be much to the disadvantage of the cloth, 
particularly as to its beauty : or should you mix fine 
wool with the coarse, the greatest part of the fine would 
work out in gomg through the different operations m 
manufacturing it into yarn and cloth. 

In preparing your wool for different pieces of cloth 
you must be particular in following these directions. 

If you have fine wool sufficient to make a piece 
of cloth the length you wish, you will then make use 
of it for warp and filling ; but if you have not, then 
make use of your first quality for the filling, and the 
second quality of wool for the warp. 

By proceeding in this way it will be difficult for the 
best judges to discover the difference in the quality, 
and you will easily discover the propriety of the above 
remarks, by paying attention to a few words that fol- 
low. 

1st. The quality of cloth is discovered and produced 
"from the filling. In the first place by the quality of the 
wool. 

2d, In spinning 3d> in weaving, sapping and fin* 
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First, your fine wool should be of the best quality 
for filling^ second, spin your filling as slack as it will 
bear and follow the shuttle third, for 20 pounds of 
warp, use 28 pounds of filling. 

In following this last rule, you will find that no grea- 
ter proportion of weight of filling will finally be left in 
the body of the cloth than warp, as the finishing ancj 
dressing is from the filling. 



Cleansing of Jfool 

For the purpose of cleansing wool, you must pre- 
pare an iron kettle .of 40 or 50 gallons, near a stream 
of water, where you can rinse the wool as soon as it 
comes out of the kettle, 

For factories it will be proper to fix a wooden box 3 
or 4 feet square, set in a situation so that a stream of 
water .can run through it, for the use of rinsing the 
wool when taken from the kettle. 

For families a common sized kettle will answer,, and 
a basket for rinsing. 

In the first place fill the kettle two thirds full of wa- 
ter and one third of urine, that which is old if you can 
get it. You will then heat this liquor as warm as you 
can bear your hand in it for one or 2 seconds without 
scalding* Then -put 5 or 6 pounds of wool loosely in- 
to it and keep it turning round for 6 or 8 minutes, or 
perhaps longer. You may ascertain when it has been 
in long enough by often squeezing it with your hand, 
if the grease starts, and the wool appears loose and 
-clear. It has been in a sufficient time. 

The wool is then to be taken out upon a board, 
which must be placed on the edge of the kettle for the 
purpose of draining -it,, and saving the liquor. As 
soon as it is sufficiently drained, rinse the wool until it 
urns off quite clear. The warmer the wool is, when 
put in to rinse it the better, 
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You will then add a second time, 6 or 8 pounds of 
wool, and proceed as before mentioned; then add 
some fresh water to the kettle, and continue scouring 
and rinsing through die day. 

Next morning skim off die greasy substance that ri- 
ses on the top of the liquor, and heat and replenish it 
by adding 4 or 5 gallons of urine, then fill it up with 
fresh water. 

The liquor when it is 5 or 6 days ok! is preferable to 
new : never throw away the liquor, in time of clean- 
sing, unless it should stand for two or three mondis in 
the summer without being used. 

When the liquor is new, it will be well to put into 
40 or 50 gallons, about 6 or 8 ounces of pearlash or 
potash. 

Should the wool net be perfectly clean, as it will not 
sometimes in full blooded merino wool, you will in 
that case add | of a pound of fuller's earth, in the 
first place, and afterwards a little at a time through the 
day. Dry your wool thoroughly after rinsing, in a clean 
place, and it is fit for carding. 



On Carding of Wool. 

It is of the greatest importance that wool should be 

properly carded, in order to manufacture it right ; on 
this depends the evenness of die yam, and in some 
measure the durability of the cloth. If it should not 
be carded well, it is impossible to make good yarn, and 
consequently the cloth made from it, will be rather of 
an inferior quality. 

Wool must be in die first place prepared in a proper 
manner for the machine, in order to produce good rolls. 
It should be well sorted, and fine wool should be clean- 
sed from all grease : it should then be run through the 
picker, and spread on the floor for oiling. Take for 
every 10 pounds of wool one quart of oil, and with a 
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water-pot (such as is used for whitening) or with the 
hand sprinkle the oil evenly on the wool. Olive oil is 
to be preferred, as it works the most free, Neats foot 
is the next best, winter Sperm, oil the next, and sum- 
mer do. the next* 

After it is oiled it should go through the picker 
again. If it is the finest of wooll, it should be roke 
or carded twice : the. first time of carding it should not 
be fed on the machine more than one third or fourth as 
heavy as it would require to make rolls.. After this 
you can proceed to make rolls. Coarse or common 
wool does not require so much oil as fine neither does 
it want breaking, except when- worked in mixtures, int 
making mixtures, particular care must be taken to have 
the colors well mixed.. They should be picked sepa- 
rately, and then a laying of one kind spread upon the 
fioor, near the feeding table of the picker, and the oth- 
er color or colors, spread even upon the first ; so 
continue spreading one laying on the top of the other, 
until you have spread the whole, Then take from the 
top laying down to the floor, as much as you can en- 
close under one arm, and with the other hand feed it on 
the picker. After it is picked, oil as before directed j- 
then pick it twice more. After this it should be broke, 
then picked again: you will then take a small lock, 
and by working it in your hand with a little soap, will 
mat it together ; by this it will be readily perceived 
whether it is mixed even or not. If it is mixed even, 
you will then proceed to make rolls of it ; but if not 
It must be broke again. To find whether rolls are 
good or not, take up one or more and look through to 
the light; if well carded they will be perfectly clear, 
and by stretching them, die harle or fibres will draw 
out to their full length. 
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On Spinning Wool* 

Spinning is a branch of manufacture, that requires a 
strict attention, and a steady hand to perform it well. 
By observing the directions hereafter mentioned, spin- 
ners will find it to their advantage. 

1st. To spin fine yam, or that which is 80 knots to 
the pound* on a common Jenny, with a stretch of six 
feet, have your ropings as fine as to take up 2 feet 3 or 
4 inches of die stretch ; then shut in your ropings and 
begin drawing your thread with as much twist as the 
thread will bear and not break. 

Should you, after taking the twist from the roping, 
draw your thread with too little twist, it would draw in- 
to fine places, and become rough and uneven. 

2d, Spinners should use the greatest care in build- 
ing their copps, or broaches ; if they are careless in 
that particular, the expense of wbding and waste of 
yarn, becomes so great as to take off a considerable 
share of the profits* To avoid this, begin running the 
yarn as low down as the spindle will admit. Spread 
the yarn no" wider than one inch, in the first place ; you 
will then keep the copp, or broach, as large as conven- 
ient, observing not to run the thread below the largest 
part, keepingyour copps in a proper form, until finished, 
so that the thread will run from the top end, as from a 
bobbin. Copps or broaches properly made, are pre- 
ferred to spools for warping ; they are likewise allow- 
ed to be better for winding from for bobbins and quills 
than from skeins or reeled yarn. 



Warping of Woollen, 

For the purpose of Warping, bars should be prefer- 
red, in particular to warp woollen yarn from cops or 

r2 
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broaches ; a mill in other cases will answer an equal 
purpose, and by many would be preferred. 

To warp a woollen web, 20 spools or cops is a suffi- 
cient number for a set. Begin at the top to take your 
lease, by first making a knot at the ends; run your 
hand through the division of your spools or cops, quite 
up to the knot : then place your left hand thumb through 
this division, drawing the knot close down to the ball 
of the thumb. 

In the next place with your right hand, begin taking 
the lease at about the distance the pins in the bars are 
from your left hand. First take the lower thread on 
the bottom division, being under side of your right hand, 
and over the thumb : next of the upper division, upper 
side of your hand and under your thumb, and so on un- 
til you have taken up all the threads. 

You will now lay up your lease as you have it in the 
right hand ; then, draw the lease taken between your 
right and left hand out to the knot, in the first end of 
your piece. The next lease you will take ^in the same 
way, by saving the lease that is drawn out in the begin- 
ning; lay your lease as you hold them in your hand on 
the pins, excepting the first, which you will lay on the 
division that is on your thumb over the first pin in going 
ap: then draw your lease and the lower division comes 
at the top; then carry it straight over to the thumb pin, 
by bringing the two divisions, one down, and the other 
up ; then turn your right hand up as in the first place, 
which crosses the divisions between the thrum pins : 
then lay the upper division over the last pin as you go 
down, by having the lease right in the lease pins. 



Sizing of Woollen, 

AS PRACTICED IN THE FACTORIES. 

For 20 pounds of woolen warp ? dissolve in 12 quarts 
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of water, 2f pounds of best Irish glue In a pot or kettle 
over a moderate fire, by stirring it often to keep it from 
sticking or burning at the bottom. 

When it is dissolved, prepare a tub perfectly smooth^ 
so that your yarn may be kept in good order ; then 
pour off your glue liquor one third part of it into the 
tub. 

Begin at the knot thrumbs of your warped piece, by 
curling it round in the bottom of your tub and pressing 
it down at the same time, until you have got one third 
of the" web placed in the tub : now turn the warped 
piece bottom side up, and be careful that all your yam 
is wet, having the glue liquor so warm as not to scald. 
You will now begin at the end of the web and wring, 
by taking one hand over the other, until all the first 
wetting is wrung, which must be taken outside of the 
tub asVast as it is wrung;. Then add a third part of the 
glue liquor again, and' also a third part of the yarn, and 
proceed as before, until it is all wet and wrung. Ob- 
serve to wring it no harder than to prevent it from drain- 
ing. 

You will then spread your yarn upon a stretch,, out 
of doors, keeping it from the ground; then run your 
raith or raddle tfirough it, as yon would in beaming ; 
then take out your raith and dry it. 

When it is dry, see that your knots or bouts are even, 
and tie a small string around the web, once in about 
five yards of each other ; then chain it up, and it is ready 
for beaming. 



Beaming the Web. 

In order to prepare for this operation, you must have 
the girth or top beam which is over the seat of your 
loom jnade smooth ; carry the end of the web over this 
girth, and bring it down on the yarn beam; then put 
your rod prepared for that purpose into the lease. You 
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will next place the knots or bouts In the raith or raddle, 
the width you will have your cloth, by careful!}' obser- 
ving that "you have the piece equally divided in the 
width of the loom. 

In the next place you will proceed to wind on your 
piece, keeping the yarn perfectly smooth on the beam^ 
so that there shall be no uneven places or ridges. Should 
youi)e careless In that respect^ and suffer the bouts to 
drop Into the hollows, the yam while weaving will part 
of It become loose, and shew the effect of it In the flan- 
nel. As a remedy against this, move your raith mode- 
rately backwards and forwards, at different periods In 
the course of beaming. "When It Is nearly all wound 
on, place in your lease rods 5 and tie the ends together, 
so that the lease will be safe ; then put in a stiff rod 
through your thrutnbs, spread the piece on this rod, and 
make^fast a cord to the rod, to hold the remaining part 
of the web, and finish beaming. 

You will then hang up the raith or raddle nearly over 
the harness, cut your thrums and bring your lease rods 
level ; then knot up die ends ? and It Is ready; for draw- 



Weaving Woollen. 

Weaving is an important part of manufacturing goods. 

The cloth should be well made by the weaver, "other- 
wise It cannot afterwards be made good. It Is a mista- 
ken idea that many people assume, that flannel should 
be made thin- When flannels are made In this manner^ 
it Is impossible lor the clothier to give satisfaction, as It 
lastly devolves on him ; he is reproached for some mis- 
management, and many times when he Is entirely blame- 
less* 

Flannels for fulled cloth, should be made as stout as 
possible by die weaver ; at least they should put In of 
filling one quarter more than warp. 
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It may be supposed by many that the same quantity 
of wool! thus wove> will not produce the same proportion 
or number of yards of cloth when fulled, as if wove thin , 
but this is a mistake : it should be considered that it 
requires less fulling than when otherwise done. 

It is no doubt noticed by many, that domestic made 
cloth when worn thread bare, the thread has the appear- 
ance of a kink ; this is owing to the flannel being wove 
thin, which requires so much fulling before it arrives at 
a suitable thickness, that the threads become crooked 
and knotty* 

Should" your cloth be wove thick, with the threads 
brought firm and close one with another, the cloth when 
worn thread bare,, will appear nearly as smooth and 
handsome as in tin? first wear of it, 



On preparing the filing for Winding, 

If you will have a good piece of flannel, wet your 

bobbins or quills in weak soap suds, and be sure to have 
your filling thoroughly wet. 

To do this in a proper manner, take a small quill or 
tube ? 6 or 8 inches long, and place the tube fairly upon 
the bobbin or quill, while holding it under the suds li- 
quor, when by sucking the air out the yarn, it will wet 
with the greatest ease* 



Raith or Raddle. 

Some attention is necessary to be paid to this instru- 
ment, for beaming your piece* For broad weaving, 
you will have the raitli the full width you wish your 
cloth, whether eleven quarters or under. Calculate the 
teeth within that distance to take up a web of a mid- 
dling fineness, by placing every half bout between each 
of those teeth, "in webs, finer or coarser, where von 
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have occasion to place your bouts or half bouts, in 
double or skipping teeth, be careful to divide the half 
knots or bouts at -such distances, as to give an even pro- 
portion,, in spreading the yarn on the beam properly. 
This utensil being of a simple construction, it will re- 
quire but a few words to direct how It should be made. 
In the first place, plane a stick smooth, one and a half 
inches square. After ascertaining the number of teeth 
you will want, set them within the distance you want 
your cloth, by dividing the distance with a pair of com- 
passes or dividers, having them the size of a quill, and 
2| or 3 inches in length ; then frame in a couple of 
.posts at each end, with tenons for a cap piece, whic& 
last must be grooved out to set on the ends of the teeth, 
having small pins to keep it to its place y and it is finislv 
ed, 

Weaving Draft, 

Before we commence giving directions, as it respects 
the various drafts which follow, it will be proper to 
give some explanation of terms, that are used; which 
will answer for a guide in many respects for all the 
drafts in our work, if strict attention is paid to the sub- 
ject 

A short cord, is a cord fixed to the long lam and 
treadle; this cord raises up a wing or shaft of the har- 
ness, when the weaver treads the treadle, to which it is 
attached. 

A long cord, is a cord that is fixed to the short lam, 
and passes between the long lams, and connects with 
the treadle : when this treadle is trod, it pulls down a 
part of the wings of the harness. 

Wings of the harness, are a number of shafts, on which 
are worked a kind of loop with twine ; through these, 
the waxp passes. The wings are connected with the 
jacks above, and short lains below, by the help of 
cords. 
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Long lam, is a long stick which is raised up and 
flown while weaving, by being connected with the 
treadle, by the help of a short cord The long lams 
raise up the wings when the treadles are trod down by 
means of the short cords,, and other cords which follow 
from the ends of the long lams to the ends of the jacks 
on the top of the loom. These jacks are a number of 
sticks which move on a pin in a frame at the top of the 
loom. 

Short lam, is similar to a long km only shorter, and 
moves on another pin above the long lams. The short 
lams pull down the wings when the treadle is trod by 
help of the long cords; they should be placed in the 
loom so. far above the long lams as not to touch them 
when the treadle is firmly down. 

Draft, is a form of directions by which to cohjimence 
and perform work in weaving. Also in drawing through 
the warp into die harness, it is termed the draft 

Cording, is a name found in all of the above drafts, 
and made to distinguish the long and short cords. The 
long cords are distinguished by crosses, and the short 
cords by blank spaces. 

N. B. The learner will see that the long lams can- 
not be represented in any of the drafts, excepting in 
those that are not connected with the cording : as for in- 
stance they are not seen in draft No. 1, but are in No. 
1 7. The short lams are not to be seen in any of the 
drafts : we therefore refer the reader to the engraving, 
which shews the treadles, lams, wings &c. 

The front wing of the harness in the following num- 
bers of drafts, will have knit on it double the number of 
helves that each of the other wings have : and when draw- 
ing, there will be left out opposite the figures one helve 
to two threads drawn: viz, in numbers, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13 
14, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, and 28. 



5 

JVb. /. Eird Eyes. 

After the cords of the harness are made even, se 
that they will hang level ; you will then commence 
drawing on the right Begin on the back wing, and 

draw A ? B, C, & D, then leave out one helve on the 
front shaft "D, next draw C, B, A, and the draft is once 
over, which, is 7 threads* You will then begin -again 
on A, and go over again as before, being careml to put 
one helve on D* So proceed backwards 'and forwards 
until all the the yarn is drawn through the harness, 

In the cording there are eight long cords and eight 
shcat ones. 



Cording. 
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No. l. Bird Eyes, 

Draft. 



Tread of the piece. 

E is the first tread : it pulls down by means of the 
two cords (represented by the two stars) 
wings or shafts, A & D & raises B & * 
H is the second tread and pulls down wings 

C &D& raises A &B. 
E 4&e third tread, and pulls down wings 

A & D & raises B & CL 
& the fourth tread, and pulls. down 

A &B&raisesC&IL 
F the fifth tread and pulls down 

A C & raises B & B. 
U the sixth tread and .pulls down 

C r& D & raises-A & R. 
F the seventh tread and pulls down 

A & C & raises B & D. 
the eighth teead and pulls down 

A&B&.raisesC &-IX 



The tread is now oncet>ver> and you will begin a- 
gain at E> and go over as before* 

This pattern is wove with four wings> four treadles, 
and sixteen <x>rd% as will be seen by die draft and cor- 
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No. a. Three Shaft Ticking. 

Cording. Draft. 



ojift 



This pattern is wove with 3 wings, 5 treadles and 15 
cords 5 and the draft is represented as being once drawn 
over : you will next begin to draw through the back wing 
F, then the middle one G, then the front one H, and so 
^ so over with it in that way until ail your yarn is drawn 
tnrowgh the harness. The learner will observe that by 
treading thus. A, C, B 9 D 3 C, E, the draft will be twice 
uver, aad the treading once. Use the same slaie as for 
plain cloth, and draw 3 threads through a reed or split. 



treadki 

No. 3. Four "Shaft Ticking. 



Cording. 



This pattern is wove with 4 wings, 4 treadles, and 16 
cords. The draft is represented as bein drawn over once. 
You will then begin to draw over again as before, first 
through the back wing B, then F, G, E 9 aad so through 
the piece. 

The treadipg is represented by figures. In the first 
place tread figure 1, then 2, 3, 4, whicTi is onceover j then 
begin again as before and tread figure 1, and so on. Use 
a siaie two beers lower than for plain cloth, and draw 4 
threads in a reed* 



Treat- 
ks 



5i 

Mo. 4. 

Cording* Draft* 



This pattern Is formed by four wings, six 
treadles and. sixteen long cords 5 which are rep- 
resented by crosses ; these cords connect the 
short lams and treadles. Eight short cords. 
These are represented by the spaces in the 
cording : they connect the long lams and trea- 
dles. See No. L Bird eye, 

The present draft as it appears,, is once 
drawn over : thus, first drawn thread through 
wing A 5 next C, B 9 D 3 begin again at A, and 
so go on as before. 

Tread first, figure 1 ; next, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 5 7, 8. 

U 1 Li i In treading this once over, is the draft twice 

Treadles. T 5 . , , 3 - p , _. 

over, if it is corded correctly, figure 1 pulls 
down wings A & B ; figure 2, C & D ; figure 3, A B ; 

figure 4, C, D ; figure 5, B, C 5 D ; figure^, A>C, D ; 
figure 7 3 A, B, B ; figure 8, A, B, C. 

Should the weaver wish to make this entirely plain 
cloth, he can by using the two middle treadles only; 
as directed; thus, 1, 2, 3, 4. Use the same slaie as for 
plain cloth, 2 threads in a reed* 
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The figures on this draft represent it as 
drawn once over ; you will then a g2? n at 

figure 1, and go over in the same manner There 
is in the cording to this draft, 8 cords that are rep- 
resented by crosses^ and also 8 that are represen- 
ted by spaces* The eight that are 
by crosses, are long cords that connect 'the 
" lams and treadles. The spaces, are corcis COR- 
necting the long lams and treadles* - 

If the cording is correct^ the treadles 
down the wings as follows": First -tread pulls 
down wings, figures 1 & 2; second^ figures 2 & 
3 ; third, figures 3 & 4 ; fourth, 1 & 4 : 3 

& 4-; sixth 3 . 2 & 3 ; seventh, 1 & 2 ; eighth, 1 & 4* 

The tread is now once over, and the draft twice*- 
Use a slaie .4 beers finer than for plain Qloih, .and 
2 threads in a reed. 
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No. 8. Six Shaft Twill. 

Cording* Draft. 



P 



This pattern is formed by 6 wings and 6 
treadles* 

The draft is calculated for stripes, two col- 
ors m the warp, and is represented as being 
once drawn over, as thus : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
-SSli You will then begin again at 1, and go on as 
before. 

In this cording there are 18 crosses, or long 
cords, attached to the short lams and treadles, 
and 18 spaces, or short cords, which are at- 
tached to long^ lams and treadles. 

If the cording is correct, figure I on the 
treadles, which is the firsttread, pulls down fig. 
4i 5 & 6, on the harness ; figure 2 pulls down 1, 5 & 6 ; 
figure 3, pulls down 1, 2 & 6 ; figure 4, pitlls down 1, 
2 & 3 ; figure 5, pulls down 2, 3 Sc 4 ; figure 6, 3 4 

You will use a slaie six beers finer than for plaia 
eloth, and draw 2 threads in a reed. 
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Mo. 7. Bird Eyes $ Twiiiecl 

Draft. 
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This pattern is formed with 8 wings in the 
harness, and six treadles. The draft is repre- 
sented as being drawn once over, viz : draw 
first on E, then F, G, H, then the back wing 
A, then on C, B, C, A, D, B, D. On the 4 
back wings, the learner will perceive we skip 
^ shafts. You will now begin again, on E, and 
so on, according to the figures on the shafts 
of. the harness; observing that in drawing the 
pattern once over, will take 32 threads. The 
cording is represented by 12 crosses, and 36 spa- 
ces. The crosses r long cords being attached 
to the shoij lams, will pull down a part of the 
wings, while the spaces or short cords attached 
to the long lams, raise the rest of the wings. 

TREJZD. 

Begin first on treadle figure 1, which pulls down 
wings D, and E. 

next on figure 2, pulls down A and 
fig. 3, " ~ - 

fig. 4, 
fig. 5, 

% 6, 
% 7, 

fig- 8, . 

The treading of the pattern is now once over : begin again on 
fig. 1, and go on as before. The pattern of the cloHtis formed 
of colors in the warp, drawn 8 and 8. For the fillgnrypa will 
use a different color. The bird's eye appears in the fipikgj arid 
the twill in the warp. Use a slaie 4 beers finer thaji for plain 
cloth, and draw threads ia a reed* The warp and SMug atfe to 
be of an equal fineness. 



pulls down C and G. 
pulls down A and H. 
pulls down D and E. 
pulls down B and F. 
pulls down C and G. 
pulls down B #nd 
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This pattern is formed with 5 wings and 5 
treadles* The draft is represented as being 
once drawn over 9 viz : draw first on C 5 next on 
E 5 C, E 9 D 5 E, D 3 E 5 and so on through, 
there being 24 threads drawn. You will then 
begin again on C, as at first. 

The cordiiig is represented by 12 crosses^ 
and 13 spaces,, the crosses represent the long 
cords that connect the short lams and treadles f 
and the spaces, the short cords that the 

long and treadles. 

JXHGF 

froufet, 1.M&JW. 

first on treadle I, next on J; I, J ? H 9 J ? H ? J, 
and so on through, as the treadle draft directs ; the left 
foot when weaving being continued on treadle J, 
Use a slaie 2 beers than for cloth ancj 
2 in a reed. 
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This pattern Is formed with 6 treadles and 8 
wings in the hamess ? observing that half of the 
threads are drawn on the front wing F. The 
draft represents the threads being drawn once 
oven It begins thus : first drawn thread on E, 
which is the second wing" from the front ; next 
drawn is F, then again E ? F, then D ? F 3 D 5 
F, C 3 F, C,.F, B, F 5 B 5 F, A, F 5 A, F 5 B, F, 
B,F,C,F,C,F,D,F,p, F. Yon will then be- 
gin to draw again as before^ on E, F, observing 
that you will draw 32 threads, to form the draft 
once over. 

The cording is represented by 15 crosses^ 
and 21 spaces. The crosses are shewn for 
long cords ? to be attached to the short 
and will pull down a part of the wings. The 
spaces represent short cords, attached to long 
GHJJKL. i ams w hi c || raise the rest of the wines* 
treadles^ 

In the treading, you will obsen^e to begin the tread 
on treadle I, then G, I, G, J, G, J 3 G, K 5 G, K 5 G s L, 

G 9 L 9 G 9 and so on ? until the tread is through ; next be- 
gin at the top of the column as before, observing that it 
takes 32 treads to form the figure, and that the left foot 
while weaving this figure is always on treadle G, which 
jnakes the plain part of the cloth, while the rest of the 
treadles make the flower. Use a slaie 2 beers finer than 
for plain clofh ? and draw 2 threads in a reed. The fig- 
ure is a diamond of 16 blocks* 
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No. 10* Diamond Diaper. 
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This pattern is formed with 6 wings and 6 
treadles observing that half of the threads 
are drawn on the front wing, F. The draft ig 
represented as being once drawn over. First 
begin to draw at figure 1, on the back wing A, 
next on the front wing F, then again on A, next 
on F, and so on from figure 1 to figure 2, as 
you will find pointed out on die 6 wings of the 
harness, until you get the figure in the draft all 
drawn : then begin a^ain as before to draw on 
A, and F, taking notice that you will draw 32 
threads to form the figure once over, which is 
when wove,, a diamond of 25 blocks. 

The cording is represented by 19 crosses, 
which signify long cords to be attached to the 
short lams, also uy 17 spaces, which signify 
short cords, which are attached to long lams* 

TREAD, 

a. The treading is represented by figures, and 
treadles. ^ ^; recte( j at t ^ e top of the treadle draft how to 
begin the tread, which is thus, Fig. 1, which is tread- 
le G, figure 2, is.treadle L, and so on until you tread 
the figure through, and you will find it takes 32 treads' 
to form Jt, and "that the left foot \\hile weaving, is al- 
ways on the left treadle L, which "maizes the plain part 
of the cloth, while the rest make the flower. If instead 
of the above figure you wish a diamond of 9 blocks 
only, you will begin the tread on treadle I, and tread 
through all the treadles to the left, then back as far as 
treadle J. Use a slaie 4 beers finer than for plain cloth, 
and draw 2 threads in a reed. 
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No, ill Bags, (wove whole.) 

Draft 
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This pattern is formed with 8 treadles and 
six wings* Draw the first thread on the back 
wing, figure 1, next on 2, 3, 4, 5 3 6, and it is 
drawn once over; then begin again on the 
back wing and go through as before, and so 
on until all the threads are drawn. 

In the cording there is 24 long cords, on. 
short lams, and 24 short cords on long lams. 

TREAD. 

B A First begin to tread figure 1, next figures 

treadles* 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. These treadles form the body 
of the bag. The tread is to be continued over and 
over in that way, until the bag is wove as "long as you 
wish : you w31 then tread the two outside treadles "A 
and B, which will close up the end of the bag. 

The right foot on treadle figure 1, takes down 5 wings 
and raises up one : the left foot fig. 2, takes down one 
wing and raises up five, and operates in that manner 
through -the tread. 

Linen yarn for a 30 slaie, will be suitable for this 
pattern^ and draw 6 threads in .a reed* 
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No. 12. Diamond of 9 Blocks.. .Diaper. 

'Cording Draft. 




This pattern is formed with 5 treadles and 5 
^ i ! i * wings, and you will notice that half of the threads 
i ! ! ! ? are drawn on the front wing E. The first thread 
fl i*l is drawn on wing D, next E, then on D, E, C, 
f ! iri E, C, E, B, E, B, E, A, E,- A, E, so continue 



s 



j until through, as the draft represents. Now go 
over again as before, beginning on D, until the 
yarn is all drawn through the harness. 

In the cording are 13 long cords on the short 

lams, and 12 short cords on the Ions: lams, 

3,j ' 



i 



2 j i 



TREAD* 



The first tread is on treadfe F, iig. 1, on the 



top of the treadle draft ; next fig. 2, treadle 
4} { {3 J, next F, J, G, J, G, J, H, J, H, J, I, J, I, J, 

inn and so on until the draft is trod on'ce over,: then 
begin on F, as before. Treadles F, and J, form 



wish to make it all plain, tread F, and I, constantly. 

Use a slaie 2 beers finer than for plain cloth, and draw 
2 threads in a reed. 

While you are weaving, the left foot is always on 
treadle L 
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No, 13, Rose and Diamond Diaper. 

Cording. Draft. 
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This pattern is formed with 5 treadles and 5 
wings. Half of the threads are drawn on the 
front wing E* The first thread is drawn on 
win A, next on E, A, E, B, E, B, E, C, E, 
C, E, and so on until through the whole, as the 
draft directs ; then go over again, beginning on 
A, as before. 

In the cording, there are 13 long cor$ on the 
short lams, and 12 short cords on the long lams. 

TREAD. 

The first tread is on treadle G, figure 1, under 
the cording ; next on J, fig. 2, then on G, J, H, J, 
H, J, I, J, I, J, and so on .until the tread is com- 
pleted," as directed on the treadle draft F, and 
J, form the plain part of the cloth, G, H, and I, 
form the flower; tread F, and J, constantly, 
and it will make it all plain. 

Use a slaie for this draft, 4 beers finer than 
for plain cloth, and draw 2 threads in a reed. 
While you are weaving, the left foot is always 
on treadle J. 
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No 14, Eight Block Diamond for Diaper. 

Cordina 
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This pattern is formed with 5 treadles and -5 
! 4 wings. Half of the threads, are drawn on front 
J ^ wing E. The first thread, is drawn on wing D 3 
next on E, D, E, C, E, C, E, B, E, B 5 E, A, E 3 
A, E, so on through the draft, as directed : then 
draw over again, beginning on D, as before. 
In the cording there are 12 long. Cords on short 
lams, and 13 short Cords on the long lams* 



c , TREJ1D, 
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The first tread is on treadle F, fig. 1, under 
the cording: next on J, fig. 2 ; next on F, J, G, 
1 1 ! J J, G, J, H, J, H, J, I, J, I, J, and so on until 
* M |' s the tread is completed. F and J 5 form the plain 
part of the cloth ; G, H, I, form the flower. 
While you are weaving, the left foot is always 

i **<** on treadle J. 

IS!! Use a slaie 2 beers finer than for plain 
2 threads in a reed. 
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No. IS, Cross and Diamond Diaper. 

Cording. 
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^l ||] This pattern is formed with 5 treadles, and 5 
4JJ3J wings. Half of the threads, are drawn on the 
front wing E, The first thread is drawn on 
A, next on E, next on A, E, B, E, B, E,C, 
1 E, C, E, and so on through the whole ; then be- 
i gins the second time on A, as before. 
; j There are 12 long cords on short lams, and 
3 1 f 13 short cords on the long lams, 

TREAD. 

The first tread is on treadle G, fig. I, next on 
J, fig. 2, next on G, J, H, J, H, J, I, J, I, 3, and 
so on, until the tread is completed. 

F and J, form the plain part of the cloth, and 
G, H, I, the flower. While you are weaving, 
the left foot is always on treadle J. 

Use a slaie 2 beers finer than for plain cloth, 
and draw 2 threads inareed tt 
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No, 16, Checked Bimety.. 
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This pattern is formed with 6 treadles, and 
6 wings. The first thread, is drawn on wing 
A, next on C, next on B r C, A, D, B, D, and 
so on as the draft directs; until once over, 
then commence again on A, as before. 

There are 10 long cords, on short lams : and 
26 short cords on long lams. 

TMEJH). 

The first tread, is on treadle I, fig. 1, under 
the cording, next on L, fig. 2,. next on J, L, I, 
K, J, K, and so on, until the whole tread is 
completed. 

G and H, forms the plain bar, but if you 
-. 4>1 tread I, J, K, L, only, it will form it into stripes. 
li j i ? 3 Use a slaie 2 beers finer than for plain cloth. 
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1 1 and draw 2 threads in a reed. 
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No. 17, Eight Shaft Coverlet, 

Draft. 
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This pattern is formed with 6 treadles, and 
8 wings. The wings are represented, as be- 
i ing in two divisions, with 4 wings in each. 

You will now begin to draw the first thread, 
on the back division, wing A, fig. 1, next 
draw on B, fig. 2, next A, B, A, B, A, B, 
then on C, D, C, D, C, D, C, D, and so on, 
as directed through the draft: observing, that 
it takes 72 threads, to draw the figure once 
over : you will then begin on the back wing 
A, as first directed. 

Should the weaver wish to have a larger 
figure, for the coverlet than the draft repre- 
sents : he may vary it according to his fancy, 
by observing that the tread is guided by the 
draft : and that the number of treads in the 
treadle draft, must be twice the number of 
threads, that are in the drawing through the 
harness, 
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Explanation of Cording and Tread for No. 17. 

In the cording, there are 25 long cords for short lams, 
and 23 short cords for long lams. 

TREAD. 

In the whole tread of the pattern, there are 10 chan- 
ges, being the same as in the drawing the threads* 
There are only three changes represented in the treadle 
draft for want of room; these three, and all the others 
described hereafter, have double the number of treads 
that there are threads in the drawing ; this is caused by 
the binding yam, which is operated by treadles A and 
B. You will observe, that the left foot is continued on 
treadle A and B, through the whole draft in treading, 
which is 72 treads and 72 treads for the right foot also. 
First begin to tread on treadle A, fig. 1, with the left 
foot, next F, right foot ; and so on being 16 treads. 
Next right foot on E, (left foot as before) 16 treads. 
Right foot on F, 8 treads. 
" onE, 16 treads. 
" onF. 16 treads. 
" " onC, 16 treads. 
" " onD, 16 treads. 
" " onC, 8 -treads. 
" " on D, 16 treads. 
" " onC, 16 treads. 
The draft is now once over, begin again as at first* 
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No. 18, Compass Diaper* 

Draft. 
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This Pattern is formed with 5 treadles, and 
Half of the threads, are drawn on 



-the front w jng . The first thread drawn, 



3 * s **; ^5 On wing C, next on E, then on C, E, 

1 1 D, iL, D, E, and so through, as the draft di- 

j 3 rects. When through, the draft is once over : 

i j you will then begin again on wing C, as be- 

s I fore. 

s There are 12 long cords, on short lams, and 
13 short cords, on long lams. 



TREAD. 



(3 The first tread is on treadle G, fig. 1, un- 
it der the cording, next on treadle J, fig. 2 3 next 
3 } on G, J, F, J, F, J, and so on, as far as is rep- 
j 1 resented on the draft Then continue on with 
}s the right foot 4 changes thus, (left foot as 
* j before) C 4 treads (including the left foot) H, 
3 1 4, 1, 4j H, 4, which completes the tread. 
3 J, forms the plain part of the cloth, the rest 
L t make the flower. 

s I While you are weaving, the left foot is al- 

. I j ways on treadle J. The slaie should be 2 beers 

finer than for plain cloth, and drawa 2 threads 

in a reed. 
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No. 19, Half Diamond Diaper. 

Draft. 
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This p&itern. is formed with 6 treadles, and 
6 wins. Half of the threads are drawn on the 






front wing- F. The first thread dr'n ? is fig. l f 



on wing E, next fig. 2, on F, iiext E? F, D, F, 
D, F, C, F, C, F, B, F, B, 7- A, F, 4, F, and 
so on through the draft, then begin Ugain on E, 
as before, 

8 1 There are 17 long cords on short lams, and 
19 short cords on long lams. 

TREJiD. 

The first tread is on K fig. 1> at the top, next 
on L, next on K, L, J, L, J, L, and so on, un- 
me til through, as directed. 

the rest the flower. While you are weaving 
the left foot is always on treadle L. 

The slaie should be 2 beers finer than for 
plain cloth, and drawn 2 threads in a reedL 
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"<* This pattern Is formed with 6 treadles-, 
w> and 8 wings. The wings of the harness, 
f\*\ are represented as being In two divisions, 
with four- in each. 

Draw the first thread, on the front di- 
vision wing G, fig. 1, next on H, fig. 
2, and so on, drawing 8 threads on G and 
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You will next draw 

4 threads on wings E and F, 
4 on C and D, 

4 on A and B., 

4 on E and F, 

4 on C and D y 

4 on A and B ? 

and so on, through as the draft directs, 

being in the whole figure, 104 threads. 

You will then begin on wing G, as at 

first 
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No. SO- Cordng aud Tread. 

Cording. 

In d)e cording there are 25 long cords 

i f i 1/-vr1 j ~\ f* 



.; for short lams, and 23 short cords for 

n| long lams. 
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In the whole tread of the pattern, there are 
24 changes, being the same as in the drawing 
of the threads. There are only 7 changes rep- 
resented in the treadle draft, for want of room : 
these 7, as also the rest of the changes, have 
double the number of treads 5 that there are 
threads in the drawing : this is caused by the 
binding yarn which is trod by treadles N, 
and M. 

It will be observed that the left foot is confi- 
ned on treadles N and M, through the whole 
draft of the treading, which is 104 treads ; 
* and 104 treads for the right foot also. 

First begin the tread, on treadle N, fig. 1, 
under the cording ; next right foot on L, fig. 
2, and so on for 16 treads, which is called one 
change. 

The next, right foot on K, 8 treads J, 8 
treads I 8, K 8, J 8, I 8, this makes all the 
I changes and treads, that we have represented 
on the treadles. Then continue on J 8 treads, 
K 8, 1 P, J 8, K 8, L 16, I 8, J 8, K 8, 1 8, 
J 8 5 K 8, J 8, 1 8, K 8, J 8, I 8, the whole 
draft or figure, is now through, being 208 
treads. 
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No, si. Diamond Coverlet 

Draft. 
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- This pattern has 6 treadles, and 8 wings, 
:g the last are seen in the two divisions. 

3! Draw the first thread on the b?ck wing 

::f A, fii?;. L next B, fig. ^ next draw 8 
-^ i j U threads on wings C and D 5 next 4 threads on 
^ I ! j* wings A, B, then draw 4 on C, H, and so on 
j s 1 1 1 j ^rough the draft as directed, being 68 threads, 
5 N j 6 j 24 long cords, and 24 short cords. 



You will tread thus, first on N, fig. 1, under 
the cor din Q:. nert on I, fig. 2, and so on four- 



teen charges, although there are bet six repre- 
t , , , , sented on the treadles, for want of room. These 
ifj'lL changes have double the number of treads, 
f i 1 ! i than the threads in the di'awing, caused by the 
1 ' } 1 1 binding j'arn, which is trod by treadles 1ST and 

i j I J M, with "the left foot 

5 1 j ! e After treading the six changes as above- 
1 7 i j s mentionedj you will go on and tread 8 more 
M I s thus, right foot on E, 16 treads, (the left foot 
I S * always on N and M,) L, 4 treads, K 16, L 8, 
5 ' 6 K 8, J 8, 1 8 ; J 16, and the tread is once over. 
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No. g# 5 Diamond Diaper, 
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Cordin&. 

This pattern is formed with 5 treadles, and 
wifigs. Half of the threads are dravn on 
j j 1 1 the front wing E. 

4 J j 1 S The first thread is drawn on wing A, fig, 1, 
next on E, next on A, E, B, E, B, E, C, E, C, 
E, D, E, D, E, and so on, drawing 88 threads* 
This draft for want of room, does not repre- 
sent but 60 threads ; but it will be found that 
we have described the remainder by letters* 
- After you have drawn the 60 threads, continue 
B on thus, D, E, D, E, C, E, C,.E, B, E, B, E, 
A, E, A, E, D, E, D ; E, C, E, C, E, B, E, 
B ? E : the whole of the draft is now through; 
then begin again at fig* I, on wing A, where the 
draft first commenced. 
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Explanation of Cording and Tread for No. 22. 

In the cording there are 20 long cords for the short 
lams, and 5 short cords for "die long lams. 

TREAD. 

The first tread Is on treadle F, fig. 1, under the cor- 
ding : next on J, fig. 2, next F, J, G, J, G, J, H, J, H, 
J, I, J, I, J, and so on, treading 88 treads. 

This* draft, for want of room, does not represent but 
60 treads, but we have," as in the drawing, described 
the remainder by letters. 

After treading the 60 treads continue through thus ; 
I, J, I, J, H, J, H, J, G, J, G, J, F, J, F, J, I, I, J, H, 
J 9 H, J, G, J, G, J ; the whole of the draft of the tread 
is now through. Begin again on F, fig. L under the 
cording as. bfefore. 

While you are weaving, the left foot is always on 
treadle J, which forms the plain part of the cloth, and 
the other four form the flower. 

The slaie for this pattern, should be 2 beers finer 
than for plain cloth, and drawn 2 threads in a reed- 
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No, S3, Block Stripe Diaper. 

Cording. Draft. 
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This pattern is formed with 5 treadles a&d 5 
wings. Half of the threads are drawn on the 
front wing E . The first thread is drawn on wing 

D, fig, 1. next on E, next on D, E 5> C,JL 9 C, 

E, and so on through the draft, which is once 



4 3 



43 



over, when you will begin again onD^ as before. 
There are 12 long cords for short lams, and 
13 short cords for the long lams. 

TREJ1D. 

3 The first tread is on F, fig, 1, under the cor- 
1 ding, next on J, fig. 2, next on F, J, G, J, G, J, 
and so on until once over, as directed in the 
draft of treading ; then begift again on F, as 
before. 

When you are weaving,' the left foot is always 
on treadle J. The treadles which form -the plain 
cloth are F, and J, and the others form the Mower. 

The slaie for this pattern, should be two beers finer 
than for plain cloth, and draw two threads.iir a te.ed* 
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No. 4, Birds Eye Carpet 
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Draft. 



This pattern is formed with eight treadles, 
and 8 wings* The wings are represented as 
being in two divisions, with 4 wings in each. 

You will now begin, by drawing the first 
thread on the back division, wing A, fig. 1 : 
next draw on C, B, C, A, D, B, D ; com- 
mence next on the front division, wing E 5 
then G, F, G, E, H, F, H ; begin again on 
the back division, wing A, and so on mrough 
the draft. Then begin on the back wing A, 

&s first directed, observing that it takes 80 
thrfeads to diaaw the figure once over. 

There are 32 long cords, for short lar*i? 
and 32 short cords for long lams. 

TREJ1. 

The first tread is on treadle I, be^rai at 
fig. 1, near the cording ; next tread P, fig. 
2, then J, P, I, O, J, O, which makesti 
treads : then K, N, L, N, K, M, L, M, ma- 
king 16 treads; you will then continue tc 
tread all "die draft of treading through, being 
in the whole figure 80 treads, it is^then be- 
gun on I again, fig. 1, on the top as before. 
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No. 25 9 lose and 
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This draft represents the figure as being drawn once 
over. Thjere is on it 18 changes, 4 figures to a change 
as 1, 2, 3, 4. The four figures or threads, when di ?ti\ n, 
mate one block, and 18 Iblocks from the right, which 
extend only to O on the plate, Is all that the draft of the 
harness represents. The blocks to the left of that let- 
ter, Is the figure commenced again, and placed there to 
make the plate appear square, as it Is in the cloth. 



go 

No. 25^ 

Cording* 

I^ir: -^ In the cording there are 16 long cords on 

ntirin ^ e s ^ort lams^ and 20 short cords on the 

H - ~ s long lams. 

LK J IHG 

1J 

?[ The first tread is on treadle H 5 fig. 1, next on 
1 3 L, fig* 2 S next H 3 L, G, L, Q, L, and so on un- 

i j til the tread is through as directed s being in the 
3\ wjiole, 72 treads* While you are weaving 
! I the left foot is always on the left hand treadle 
L, which makes the plain the doth, while 

the rest form the flower. The slaie for this 
pattern^ should be 2 beers finer than forjplain 
clothj and draw 2 threads in a reed. 

Explanation of the draft 

This pattern has 6 wings* 
! $ thread on the back wing A ? fig. 1^ 
1 1 wing F, next on A, F, J, F, B* F, an 
S "as the draft directs. Half of the Art 

drawn on wing F, being 72 threals-in 

ure* 1 2 
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Ko. 86, Plain Block Carpet. 
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Explanation of Draft and Hate No. 26. 

This pattern Is formed with 8 treadles, and 8 wings* 
The wings are represented as being in two divisions 
with 4 in each. 

Begin to draw on the back division wing A, fig. 1, 
drawing 12 threads on A, B, C, D, and so on as the draft 
directs, drawing 120 threads, the last thread being 
^-axirn on H, YOU will now proceed to draw the threads 
for the sine 11 * blocks, that appear in- the center, of the 
plate a second time - Tr ^r, thus draw 4 threads on the 
4 back wings A, B, C, D, then four threads on the 4 
front wings, then 4 on the 4 back wings> next 4 on the 
4 front wings, then 4 on the 4 back wings, an ^ 4 on the 
4 front wings. The draft is now through ; although the 
plate from want of room, does not represent the whole 
figure, as will appear in the cloth. You will now com- 
mence drawing the whole draft the. second time over, 
beginning the 12 threads A, B, C, D, as at first 
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No. 26. Cording and Tread. 
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In the cording there are 32 long cords^ 
and 32 short cords* 
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The first tread is on treadle I, fig. 1, next 
on P, %. 2, next on J, O, I, P ? J, O, I, P, J, 

0, this finishes the first change: you will 
now tread on the second change^ K, N, L, 
1 1] M, and so on ? treading as many treads as the 

J 1 Usi | J draft d^ 60 * 8 ? bein 144 trea ^ ls ^ ^ is ^ m be " 
2* 1 1 H si gun again as before. 
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Explanation of Draft No 7. 

This pattern is formed with 12 treadles, and 12 
wings. The wings are represented as being in 3 divis- 
ions with 4 wings in each. 

Begin the draft on the back division wingj A, fig. 1, 
drawing 4 threads on A, B, C, D, next on E, F, G, H, 
middle division ; next 8 threads on I, J, K, L, front di- 
vision : and so on as the draft directs, observing there 
are 20 changes, and 168 threads. 

The learner in drawing the threads, must be guided 
by the harness, or shaft marks, between the figures 
composing the changes, that he will not draw too many 
threads on a division at once. 

The five stripes or columns of blocks, on the left 
side of the plate, are not to be drawn the first time over, 
as they are merely laid down to make the figure appear 
square, as in the cloth ; they will be. drawn when you 
commence again. ?s .will be seen h;- observing the right 
si^.z or the plate* 
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Cording and Tread, of No, 27, 



Cording. 
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In the cording there are 60 long 
cords, and 84 short cords. 

TREAD. 

The first tread is on treadle M, fig. 1, 
next on X, fig. 2, N, W, O, V, P, U, 
Q' T, R, S, Q, T, R, S, and so on, 
treading 84 treads, being 12 changes, 
which is all that is represented on chls 
draft for want of room. You will now 
continue on thus, tread 

M, X, N, W, six times over. 

Q, T, R, S, three times over. 

O, V, P, U, three times over. 

Q, T, R, S, once over. 

O, V, P, U, once over. 

Q, T, R, S, once over. 

O, V, P, U, three times over. 

Q, T, R, S, three times over. 
The figure is now trod once through when you will 
begin again as at first 
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Kb. 28 Curtain Diaper. 
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as 
of No, 88, 

This Is with 8 treadles, and S 

of the are drawn in the front wing P. 

Draw the rst thread on wing N, fig. 1, next on P 5 
fig, 2, N, P, M, P, M, P, N, P,'N, P 5 9 P 5 ?s P, 

O, P, and so on, as directed through the 
63 threads on the figure^ you will then as 

before. The left hand pillar in the plate, merely repre- 
sents the first pillar as being drawn the second 
The draft or drawing therefore, does not only to 

pillar. 

In the cording to No. 28 ? there are 26 long cords on 
short lams, and 38 short on long lams. 

of for No. 23 ? 

In the first place the learner will observe the of 
treading is represented in two parts for want of room 
and will perceive that by supposing the right hand co- 
lums to be placed directly under those of the left, It will 
appear correct and of the same shape as one side of the 
main pillar of the plate. 

Should he wish to have a plain bar on the top of the pillars, he 
will tread A, H, tiiree times eack as represented on the top of the 
draft 

Begin the tread a B fig. 1, right hand column ; next H ig* 
8 next B 3 H 9 and so on extending upwards, until at the top of 
the columns. You will observe that the tread must be continu- 
ed on to D 3 in the left hand colums, and extend upwards as di- 
rected until through, when you will commence again on the rigtit 
hand coluins as before. Should the weaver white weaving; wish 
to form a different figure from the one represented in the plate* 
he can form one that will appear '.veil, by merely changing the 
tread. After trc-idn^th-i t'^eutieth change from tie begjjmin& 
which is C, go o-i *liu. D, E. F, , D, C, B, C, IK E, F, G : thea- 
feegin on thc^dher colvnt^ rue gc. r-v:--* 1! 3 se^- ! id time as at first 
directed. T-'hilo y>t are vx-a^ :a :^ : ; -. I-rt fs.^t s always on. 
treadle IL 'j*?- E sLIc*. x* ^eji.5 tlfic.1 Vij,. ii ^liiLi-cloih ftad 
draw tL^ea*],- ii* i reed* 
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C or ding and Tread of No, S8. 
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No. S9 5 Block Carpet. 
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and No. 29, 

This is with 8 and 8 wings. 

The \\ are as in two dlFisions 

4 in each* 

The is intended to represent the figure as be- 

ginning on the plate at \\ being in the centre of 

the^ block, and continuing as far to the I6ft as 

the block, which it includes ; it then leaves 

block without drawing it the second time, as will be 
by the draft ; then draw the second to the right, 
which is 8 threads, and so on backwards to V again. 

This is the whole figure though not as appears in the 
plate, 

The first thread will be drawn thus ; begin on the 
division, wing A, fig. 1, next B, C, D, and so 
on, drawing 12 threads on the back division, as direc- 
ted on the draft ; next draw 4 threads on the front di- 
vision, on wings E, F,G, H, and continue drawing un- 
til once over ? being 108 threads. 

This being for a carpet, it will perhaps be necessary 
to draw double the number of threads in each chancre, 
what has been directed in the draft, that the figure 
may be found large enough in the cloth : however Vou 
will be guided in some measure by the size of the yarn. 
Should you double the number of threads in each 
change of drawing the threads, you must also double 
"the number of treads in treading. 
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No. 29, Cording and Tread, 

Cording 
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J ' si In the cording ? there are 52 long cords and 
52 short cords, 

!!..!! _ D 

le I, fig. 1, under the cording, next with the 
left foot on P, fig, 2 } and so on for 12 treads, 
11 2*3i ! I being one change; next onK 5 N, L, M, 
2t|j I |si whicnis the second change; then continue 
II treading through as the treadle draft direct 
i I being 17 changes, and 108 treads to complete 
3i the figure, You will then begin as at 
?} first K 2 

51" 
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No. 30, Birds Eye Carpet. 




Explanation of Draft No. SO. 

TIi's pattern *s formed luth 8 treadles, and 8 wings : the wings are represented 
as bring iu two dhisions, nith 4 "winp in each. 

Drjii* the firet tlire^d on the lack division, wing A, fig. 1, next on C, fig. , next 
o, B, then C, which forms one cliaiige, next draw on tiie front division, wings E f 




b e dranni the first time over s as tJiey are merely laid down to make the Igure 
appear cqo&ir, like the cloth : tlicy will he drawn when you eommen.ee again, 
as will be seen by oteerring the right hand side of the plate. " 
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Cording; and Tread for Xo. 30* 



Cordinsf. 



In the cording there are 32 long cord$ : 
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and 32 short cords. 



TREAD. 
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The first tread is on I, fig. I, under the 
cording; next on P 3 fig, 2, J, P ? which is 
i one change; next on K*, N, L 5 N, K, M, L, 
f | M, and so on through the whole draft as di- 
j j rected, being 60 treads. You will then be- 
1 1_ gin on I 5 fig* 1, as at first 
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No. 31 Cross and Circle Coverlet. 
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Eiplanatiea of Dfraft No. SI. 

This pattern is famed with 6 treadles, and 8 wings. The vings -are re]preseiit- 
d losing HI 4 dlmioes, with 2 wines in each. 
The learner viE obserre, that tie drawing of the tlireads is cOTwaeneed cm the 

tMrd stripe or Modt of the plate, aad ends on Ae foorth stri|e from the left. The 
Stocks on the rkht, and left ade of the plate, tliat are not represented as being 
<tewn 3 are placed Acre merely to exhibit the figure (as nearly as room mil per- 
nut') in the ctodt The first thread Is drawn on wing C, fig. 1, second cTivmois s 
Bcxtom B, %. ^ aiid w iata tlie djralt 12^^ 
gii ^iia an at first. 
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Cording and Tread for No. 31 

Cording, 
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In the cording there are 24 long cords, anci 



24 short cords. 



TREAD. 
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In the whole tread of this pattern, there are 
18 changes, being* the same number as in the 
drawing of the threads. There are only 7 
, changes represented in the treadle draft for want 
of room; these seven, as also the rest of the 
13 changes, have doable the nunber of treads than 
2 there are threads in the drawing: this it- cau- 
4t sed by the binding; yarn, which is trod by tread- 
IJ6 lesN, M, 

It will be observed diatthe left foot is ccntis- 
ued on treadles N, M, through the whole draft 
of treading, which is 84 treads, and 84 treads 
\\ Mi the right foot also* 

Begin the tread on treadle N, fig. 1, under 
the cording, next right foot on I, fig* 2, M, 1$ 
this is one change or 4 treads : next on N 5 J, 
and so on 16 treads, which is the second 
change. Next tread with the right foot on I, 
twelve treads, K, 8, L 5 8 ? J, 8 5 1, 8; this makes 
all the changes that are represented on the tread* 
les; then continue K, 12 treads, L, 12, K 5 4, 
L, 12, K, 12, 1, 8, J, 8, L, 8, K, 8, 1, 12, J, 12* 
the whole treading in the draft or figure is now 
through, being 168 triads. 
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Explanation of Draft and Plate Xo. 38. 

This draft represents the figure as being once drawn 
over ; it takes two thirds of the third block, from the 
right, (the white spaces being called blocks as well as 
those that are black,) and continues to the left, fourteen 
changes* As you take only a part of the block first 
mentioned, and a part of the third, from the left, it 
makes but one block, as will be seen by tlie draft. 

The pattern is formed with 6 treadles and 8 wings ; 
the wings are represented as being in four divisions, 
with two wings in each. The draft is begun thus- 
first thread drawn on wing A, fig. 1, back division, next 
on B, fig. 2, next on A, B, C, '~D, C, I), C, D, A, B, 
A, B, A, B, E, F ; G, H 3 E, F, and so on until the 
draft is once over, when you will begin again on A, 
fig. 1, as at first ; 48 threads form the figure. 



Explanation of Cording and Tread for No. 83* 

In the cording there are 24 long cords and 24 short 
cords* 

TREAD* 

The first tread is on treadle I, fig. 1, next K, fig. 2, 
J, N, I, N 5 J, N, which is one change ; continue through 
as the draft directs, being 15 changes in the whole, and 
96 treads, which completes the figure ; you will then 
begin again as at first on treadle I, fig. I/ 
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No. 32, Eight Shaft Coverlet. 
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Cording and Tread^ of Ho. 38. 
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No. 33. Broad Cloth* 

'Cording. Draft 



$ 



This cloth is wove with 2 treadles, and four 
wings in the harness ; and has 4 long cords that 
connect the short lams and treadles, and 4 short 
cords that are fixed to the long lams and tread- 
les, The draft is represented as being drawn 
over once. First drawn thread is on the back 
wing, figure 1, then 2, 3,^4, You will then be- 
gin again on the back wing as before, and so 
proce'ed until all the threads are drawn. In the 
treading, figure 1 is for the right foot and figure 2 for 
the left. 

Twenty eight pounds of woollen yam should warp 
63 yards, or in that proportion ; let the fineness be 2f, 3, 
3| 3 4 or 4 1 runs to the pound. 

Twenty-eight pounds 4| runs to the pound, 63 yards, 
80 beers, eleven quarters wide. 

28 Ibs. 4 runs to the pound, 63 yards, 72 beers, iO| 
quarters wide. 

28 Ibs. 3| runs to-the pound, 63 yards, 62' beers, 
10 quarters wide. 

28 Ibs. 3 nans to the pound, 63 yards, 54 beers, 9| 
quarters wide. 

28 Ibs. 2| runs to the pound, 63 yards, 45 beers, 9 
quarters wide. 

For further explanation, see subject of woollen wea- 
ving. 
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No. 34. Casimere. 

Cording. Draff. 
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This cloth Is wove with 4 treadles and four 
wings, and has 8 long cords that connect the 
short lams and treadles, and 8 short cords that 
are fixed to the long lams and treadles. In the 
draft the 1st thread is drawn on the back \\ing, 
fig. 1, then 2, 3, 4. You will then begin again at 
figure 1, and so proceed through until all the 
threads are drawn. In the treading, figure 1 
is the first tread with the right foot, and fig- 
ure 2 is the next with the left, figure's is the next for 
the right foot, and figure 4 3 for the left then begin a- 
gain on figure 1. 

The two kinds of Casimere, single and double mil- 
led, are wove in the same way : the difference is made 
in the filling. 

The double milled should be made of slack filling, 
and the single milled of twist, nearly the same as the 
warp. 

Fifteen pounds five runs to the pound is sufficient for 
a warp of sixty-three yards lonsr 48 beers in the har- 
ness, 24 reed ? 4 threads in a split 5 quarters wide. 
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No. 35. Satinet. 

Cording. Draft. 




This cloth is wove with six treadles and six 
| shafts or wings, and is wove one yard and one 
! eighth wide. Begin to draw on the back 
! wing, figure 1, then through 2 3 3 3 4, 5, 6, then 



begin- again at figure L 

In the cording there are 6 long cords anci 30 
- f ! short cords. The first tread is on figure 1, 
the ne- 1 on 2 3 3 3 4, 5 3 6 ? then bagh the tread 
again on fig. 1, 

Cotton warp No. 17, is suitable for a 30 
slaie No. 18, for a 32 slaie No's. 19 & 20 
1 for a 34 slaie. Draw three threads in a split, 
and fill with slack twisted woollen yam, three runs to 
the pound. 
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Remarks and Directions on Preparing ancl Dying Cot- 
ton Yarn. 

In the first place we will notice that cotton yarn 
must be well cleansed, by making it free from its nat- 
ural oil, before it can be dyed in a complete manner. 
Before this is done, it is necessary for the yarn to be 
put in a proper form. We shall therefore now give 
directions to prepare the yarn for boiling. 

Take a 5 pound bundle of cotton yarn, and form the 
whole into links or a chain, which is done in the follow- 
ing manner; after first taking notice that for coarse yam 
you will take about 3 skeins for a link, but yarn that is 
No. 14 or finer, take 6 skeins. 

First take 3 skeins and place diem together at whole 
length, then take three more and pass through the first, 
and double the last; then three more are to be put 
through the two loops of the last, and so on until you 
have made 5 pounds into a chain, taking one of $ie 
skeins to loop through the last end to secure it. 

Those dyers who color yarn for manufacturing 
establishments, or for others in large quantities, will 
find it necessary to mark the yn\ so that each kind 
may be kept separate, and returned in a regular man- 
ner ; indeed this plan must be adopted as a rule ; for it 
will be found impossible to keep the different numbers 
separate- without ; especially in boiling different num- 
bers at once. 

We shall now give directions to mark the yarn- as 
we have practiced, which will be easily understood. 
First take a piece of strong twine about a foot long, and 
put it through the loop of die last skein in the linked 
chain ; then draw both ends of the twine together, an-;* 
L 2 
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make a knot with both branches of the twine near the 
loop of the yarn. This knot made with both branch- 
es of the twine, you will always count or call as 10, and 
answers for No, 10 yarn. Should a bundle of yam be 
No. 12, then you must make one large knot, and two 
small knots on the single branch of the twine, as the 
small knots count one each, and the large ones 10 each, 
If your yarn is No. 20, make two large knots. If it is 
No. 22, make two large knots and two small ones ; in 
tliis way you can mark any number you wish, which 
mark will keep on through the operations of boiling. 
dyeing and drying'. 

After your yarn is all chained up and marked for one 
boiling, you will then prepare your boiler with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to cover your yarn while boiling. 
After the water has arrived at a scalding heat, for every 
5 pounds of yarn, put in half an ounce of pearlash ; 
when it is dissolved, put in your yam and boil it well 
for about five or six hours, adding water occasionally. 
The yam is next to be taken out and cooled so that 
you will bs able to take the links apart with your hands ; 
as you take the links apart, you will count it off into 
pound bunches, and put 5 pounds of one number on 5 
sticks, and those 5 sticks to be kept together; in this 
tvay proceed with the rest, observing to examine the 
twine in the first place, to be sure of the number before 
}ou begin to count it off. 

After you have counted it all off and placed the yam 
on the sticks, you will then rinse it, by taking 5 pounds 
at a time and turning it in a half hogshead nearly full of 
water, resting the sticks on two narrow strips of board 
which are placed on the top of the tub. When you 
have turned the yam for five minutes, take another 
strip of board which you must have hand}", and place 
across the two other strips ; then bring up one pound 
of yarn at a time, until you put up the 5 pounds ; 
then let it clrain 5 and proceed with the rest in the same 
manner* 
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In the next place the yarn Is to be wrung and shook 
out with care, minding not to break it. Cotton 
yam is wrung in different ways, sometimes on a wring- 
ing machine, and in some dye houses on a pin fixed 
horizontally into a post; this last manner of wringing 
has one advantage over the other which is this; the yam 
is continually kept on the dye sticks. Care must be 
observed to keep each five pounds together through ail 
the operations of rincing, wringing, dyeing 'ind drying, 
which is very easy after a little practice. 

Cotton yarn is dyed on sticks, which are about two 
feet in length and about one inch in diameter ,but some- 
times little more where the yarn is wrung on the stick and 
pin. Dye sticks should be made of hard wood that is not 
liable to get rough, as they should be entirely smooth 
to prevent injuring the yarn while you are wringing, sha- 
king out, or turning it in the dye. 

In dyeing most colors on cotton yarn in dye houses, 
(excepting indigo blue) 20 sticks are used, and gener- 
ally one pound is put on each stick, which are rested 
on two narrow slips of boards over a tub or half hogs- 
head. The yam is then turned one pound after anoth- 
er in the dye liquor, a longer or shorter time as occa- 
sion requires. 

In dyeing almost every kind of color on cotton, you 
will have your dyes no hotter than you can endure your 
hand in while dipping the yam. 

The yam is commonly received from factories in 5 
pound bundles, and is to be returned in the same quan- 
tity in a bundle, but not generally in the same manner* 
The most common method has been to dry 5 pounds 
on a pole, having the number marked on the pole with 
chalk y which is done soon as the yarn is dyed ; this is 
done for the sake of convenience in many cases ; but 
should there be a failure in marking the number with 
chalk, or should it get rubbed off } still the marked 
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twine on one of the skeins for even* 5 pounds, will dis- 
tinguish the right number. 

After the yam is dry, for instance, a pole containing 
5 pounds of No. 12, you will begin and collect 12 
skeins with your right hand, by slipping them into the 
left : in taking the last skein of the twelve, you will 
slip it through the rest, and make a noose or loop, 
which makes a pound bunch, and so proceed with any 
other numbers, either warp or filling. You will then 
take the five looped skeins that secure the pound bunch- 
es and slip them off the pole and twist them a little to- 
gether, and when you carry the yarn into a room, lay it 
down and mark the number with chalk near it. When 
von put up each 5 pounds lay it lengthwise and save 
out 2 skeins to bind it ; then put a printed or written 
ticket on it explaining the number. 

By following this method of putting up yam in pound 
bunches, it will save manufacturers who put out pieces 
to weave, a great deal of time, especially if the dyer is 
faithful in counting the yarn right. 

In making out pieces to weavers, it is essential that 
die warp is counted exact. Some manufacturers count 
the warp over after the dyer, to be convinced that it is 
exact, but not the filling, where it is put up in pound 
bunches* 

Observations on Preparing awl Dyeing Cotton Yarn in 
small quantities^ calculated for families. 

In preparing small quantities of yarn for boiling, we 

recommend to make it into a chain; which meth- 
od \vi51 be found described in the first part of the first 
remarks ; also the manner of marking the yarn and 

boiling it 

It will first be noticed that cotton yam for all colors 
is to be dyed on sticks, having the sticks placed on the 
top of a tub or kettle while turning the yarn, each stick 
containing one pound. Families will not often have oc- 
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easion to use large tubs or kettles in dyeing cotton* In 
using small ones, it- will be found inconvenient to Dining 

a pound of yam over them ; therefore when yon wring 
the yarn, either the first time after being rinsed, or in 
the course of dyeing, you will wring; only 2 or 3 skeins 
tt a time ; it is'then to be shook out straight and pla- 
ced in a separate manner on the sticks. 

Directions will now be given to prepare a tub or ket- 
tle to die 5 pounds of yarn. A half barrel tub, or ket- 
tle that will contain nearly as much liquor, will be large 




be hereafter mentioned in the receipts. 

Should you color less than 5 pounds, your tub or 

kettle may "be small in proportion, and observe that 
your dye for cotton must be as \vorra as you can bear 
the hand in while dipping the varn. When you 
wring the yarn out of the dye, first move the sticks 

one side of the tub or kettle, taking one small parcel off 
from the stick at a time until all of it is wrung ; then 
shake it out and place it on the sticks as before. 

We recommend to all families who often have oc- 
casion to dry white or colored yarn, to use smooth poleSj 
having the yarn hung the whole length of the skein ; in 
this way yarn will dry not only more even and quicker, 
but keep in better order for weaving. 

N. B. Where families want to boil out cotton yarn, 
they can use soap suds instead of pearl ash 3 if they like, 



Observations on boiling Dye 

It will not be improper to observe that when am 
kind of wood whatever is used in dyeing, it must first 
be cut into small shavings or chips, and put loosely 
into a thin coarse bag, that it may not stick to the wool- 
len cloth or yarn, as the rough chips will not only tear 
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the goods, but cloud or blot them in those places where 
they stick. N. B. Observe always to have a plenty 
of dye liquor, so that your cloth and yarn may be dy- 
ed even. 

When chips are boiled up for dveing cotton, the chips 
must be allowed to settle at the bottom of the kettle, 
then pour the clear part off into a tub ; this is where the 
chips are not put in a bag. Families that have no spare 
kettles can put the chips into a bag, and use the same 
kettle for clipping the cotton. Should they put in the 
chips loose in the dye to boil, they can strain it through 
a clean basket, or very coarse open wove cloth. Li all 
cases cotton \ arn must be dyed in a clear dye free from 
any chips. 

On vats used in dyeing Hue on cotton 6? linen. 

The vats used in dyeing blue on cotton and linen in 
the cold dye, are of various kinds and sizes, such as 
rum hogsheads, brandy pipes, and pine vats. The 
last kind are usually made particularly for dyeing, and 
should be of the best white pine plank thoroughly season- 
ed, sound and entirely free from knots. The staves should 
be at least one inch and a quarter thick when finished, 
and bound with iron hoops. 

Iron bound hogsheads are generally used at most 
dye houses from being so easily procured ; they will an- 
swer very well to color cotton yam in once a clay, but 
will not do for linen, as the skeins of linen being so 
long would disturb the sediment of the dye ; therefore 
the vats intended for dyeing linen should be made tall- 
er in proportion. The top of such vats may be made 
about the size of a common hogshead, and largest at 
the bottom. 

When hogsheads are procured for dyeing blue on 
cotton yarn, choose those which are iron bound, and 
sound in every part. In first preparing a hogshead for 
dyeing, great care must be taken to stop the bung hoi? 
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entirely tight, as the indigo dye is of a penetrating na- 
ture, and in case it should leak, you would loose the 
best part of it. In order to secure the bung tight, you 
will take a square piece of cotton or linen cloth, then 
rub on some tar and double it about twice, having the 
tar on the inside, place the cloth on the end of the bung 
and drive it in firmly, and it will not leak. 

When you have taken the head out of your hogs- 
head, you must get a cooper's circular shave to smooth 
the inside of the upper half of the hogshead, to prevent 
any injury to the yarn while dipping. The hogshead 
is then to be washed thoroughly with a broom or brush ; 
then rinsed out well and filled with water to soak for 
two or three days ; then throw out the water, and it will 
be fit for use. 

Before you set your hogshead of blue dye, you will 
take two pieces of timber or scantling 4 or 5 inches 
square, each piece being as long as the bottom of the 
hogshead is in width, then match them together in the 
middle, by sawing out a gap in each part: this will form 
a cross for the hogshead to stand on ; by this method 
you .can save the dye should it leak. 



Yarn Frame. 

'This frame is used to hang die sticks of yarn across 
through all the operations, from the boiling "of the yarn 

until it is finished dyeing. It is generally made 8 or 
10 feet in length in dye ' houses, and should be a little 
narrower than the length of the dye sticks, and about 
half a foot higher than the length of the cotton skeins. 



Obserratiom on grinding 

There are many different methods practiced in grind- 
ing Indigo; we think it not necessary to explain them 
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id!, but shall attempt to point out two or three kinds 
which will be adapted for dveins blue on a large and 

n i *"* 

omall i-cale. 

The mill which we most approve of for grinding In- 
digo, on a large or moderate scale of blue dyeing, is the 
tub mill, which is of a simple construction, works easy, 
and performs the business well and in a short time. 

The tub is made of cast iron, and ma}* be about 18 
inches in height, 16 inches across the top, and 141 
inches across the bottom on the inside : the bottom 
must be flat and cast as smooth as possible. On the 
centre of the bottom must be a step of iron, which 
should be formed to the kettle \\hen cast. This step 
should be about one -inch and a quarter across and 
one third of an inch in height, which is for the end of 
the shaft to run on. The step must be made of a round 
form with a hollow on the top of it for the shaft to run 
in. 

In the next place 4 cast iron cones will be wanting, 
the length of which must be such as to run easy be- 
tween the step and outside of the tub ; so that accord- 
ing to the diameter of the bottcni of the tub and step, 
the ccnes \\ill be 6-| inches in length. The large end 
of the cones may be about 4 or 4| inches in diameter 
and the small end about f an inch. The large ends 
must be a little rounding, so that they will run easy a- 
roi-nd the side of the tub. 

A shaft is to be placed perpendicular in the centre of 
the tub, the bo ft om of which is to run on the step. 
This nuist have an iron cross fastened on it near the 
bottom which is fixed to drive and roll round the cones. 
These four branches of iron v\ hich fc im the cress must 
be hardened and may be made nearly half an inch in di- 
ameter, snd of proper length. Theoe branches must 
be calculated to strike a little under the centre of the 
ccnes so as to drive ord roil them in a proper manner. 

The shaft rosy be ir.ade <.f a st;i:a;e b?rof iron with 
the lower end hardened. Tov.arcs the iipper end you 
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will have a small drum or pully for a belt or strap which 
can be put in motion by attaching it to other machine- 
ry or otherwise. 

On the top of the tub a cover must be fixed, formed 
of two boards with a hole left in the middle for the 
shaft to run in, which may be made in such a manner 
as to steady the shaft while turning, or to fix something 
for that purpose above it After your tub is cast, you 
must drill a hole in the bottom of it, one quarter of an 
inch in diameter, and about two inches from the side ; 
this you will have stopped with a wooden pin while 
grinding the indigo. When it is ground as fine as oil 
pour in water to make it quite thin, 

The tub must stand firmly on a low bench, so high 
as to allow a pail to be put under it : in this manner you 
can draw it off the most conveniently. Observe that 
the addition of water must not be made until it is ground 
sufficiently to draw off. 

Before you put in the indigo to grind, it must be 
soaked in water, then broken up so much as not to clog 
the cones^ which are to be placed between the four 
branches with the small ends next to the step, 

It will be found necessary in making the wooden tub 
and cones for patterns to cast by, that great-care should 
be taken to calculate the length and shape of the cones ; 
which will be first governed by the size and shape of 
the tub, and the distance between the step and side ; 
and it will be found necessaiy to try the rolling of the 
wooden cone before it can be determined whether it is 
right or not 

In making the tub pattern and -cone, it will be well 
to observe that they must be made of clear white pine 
stuff and that the staves of the tub may be glued to- 
gether. 

Having "known this kind of mill to operate excee- 
dingly weI3 y we have felt a desire that the plan might 
be generally known among dyers, and have, therefore, 
been particular to explain tne principle and dimensions, 
if 
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in such a manner that any experienced workman might 
make the pattern. From the circumstance of cones 
having more surface than round balls, which operate in 
grinding, it will at once be concluded that the former 
are the best. 

The common indigo mill, which is carried by water, 
Is nothing more than a common iron kettle, tihat will 
contain from 3 to 5 pails full ; having a perpendicular 
shaft with an iron cross near the bottom which drives 
round one, two or more cannon balls. 

The common method of grinding indigo by hand Is 
to suspend an iron pot, of a suitable size, with a rope, 
and using a cannon ball, which is rolled round by ta- 
king hold of the legs with the hands. The indigo is 
first soaked in hot water, then broken up fine and put 
in the pot a little at a time, with a sufficient quantity of 
water to prevent the indigo from sticking to the sides 
and bottom. The ball is then to be rolled round for a- 
bout one hour-; then add some water to make it quite 
thin, and roU the ball a few times round to mix it ; then 
hold the pot still two or three minutes, and pour off the 
clear part carefully, into a kettle. 

You will then add a little more indigo and water and 
proceed as before, until it is all ground. In this way 
you can grind it as fine as oil. 

Indigo may be ground fine, for the use of families, 
with an iron mortar and pestle. First pound all the in- 
digo as fine as coarse gun powder ; then put a little in- 
digo in the mortar at a time, and add a little water, but 
not so much as to occasion it to slop over while stir- 
ring round the pestle on the bottom. You will work it 
round in that manner for about half an hour; then add 
some water and mix it ; then let it stand till it settles, 
then pour off the clear part ; then add a little more in- 
digo, and proceed as before, In tills way you can grind 
it entirely fine. 



T- 
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DIRECTION I. 
}j Dye Blue on Cotton and Linen l?i the Cold Dye. 

In the first place, fill a hogshead about one quarter 
full of water. 

2. Dissolve 16 pounds copperas in about four pails 
full of warm water, in a small tub or kettle, and then 
add it to the water in the hogshead and stir it for two 
or three minutes, then put 8 pounds of finely ground 
.indigo to it, and rake it up well, for about five minutes. 

3.^ You must now slack 20 pounds of good stone 
lime with water, which is best done by first putting the 
time into a very low cr fiat tub. When the lime is 
-lacked to a powder, and while it is hot, put it into the 
hogshead and rake it v.ell several times in the course 
of two or three hours. 

4. The hogshead is then 10 be filled with water \\ itli- 
in two inches of the top, then rake it well several times 
during two days, then leave ii to settle over night, and 
on the morning of the third clay, it will be ready for 
dyeing. 

5. If the dye should not be clear, and should 
not have a deep blue froth or scum on the top, you 
must add about two pounds of Iime 5 and lake it t\vo or 
three times during the day, and the next inomJi;gitml! 
be fit for use. 

6. If the sediment of the dye be of a yellowish green 
the dye is in a good condition ; but if it is of a dull 
and dark grass green then add about 2 pounds of cop- 
peras which you must dissolve in the dye by the help 
of the dye rake, (the rake is made by putting a handle 
through a piece of hard board, in the form of one third 
of a circle, having the rounding edge made thin,) by 
pounding and raking with it on the bottom of the dye 
vat In case the dye should not be clear, add a little 
lime and it will settk It. If the froth on the surface 
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of the dye should be of a dull blue color, add some 
copperas and indigo, which will restore it to a right state 
for dyeing. 

7. When you have dyed two or three days in the 
dye, you mast put into it about 2 pounds of copperas 
and 3 pounds of lime ; then beat the copperas fine on 
the bottom with the rake, and stir it up until it is dissol- 
ved. After using the dye a few days, should you find 
that the dye wants more copperas or lime, you may 
know by attending to the before mentioned rules, how 
to vary "the quantity of the articles which you add ; but 
you will observe, that if the sediment of the dye is of 
a dark green, it wants copperas, but if it bears too much 
on the yellow it requires a little lime. 

When your dye is ready for dipping, place two nar- 
row strips of wood across the top of the hogshead, to 
rest your sticks upon., also one to drain the yam on* 



Method of Dyeing. 

1. If you calculate to color regularly every day, to 
perform with ad\ antage, it will be found necessary to 

boil out enough yarn at once ? to last for dyeing at least 
two days. After "you have rinsed the yam intended to 
be dyed in one day, you will wring it hard and 
even *a pound at a time, and shake it out well, and place 
your sticks across the horse, or yam frame, observing 
not to shake out the yam till a few minutes before you 
begin to color it, as otherwise it would be liable to get 
dry. 

2. To dye blue on cotton, In a profitable manner, 
rfiere should always be several blue dyes, in a dye house, 
so that you may have some new dyes, some with about 
a quarter of the strength used out, some about half 
and some nearly all used out 

3. Allowing you have several dyes, as above stated, 
you will begin to dip in the following manner, after stir- 
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iing HI the froth of the dye. Begin by dipping 5 Ibs. 
of "yam in the weakest d\e, continually turning one 

pound after another, for about 10 minutes ; then take 
out one pound after another and place them across 
the stick to drain. You will then wring it out a little, 
on a pin, which should be fixed horizontally in a piece 
of plank over the hogshead; then cam it to the yam 
frame and wring it out on the wringing machine, or on 
the pin which is to be fixed into a post about 3 feet 
from the floor, having a small tub under it to catch the 
dye which you wring out. 

The yarn is to be shook out on the same pin which 
you use for wringing ; placing the sticks as fust as you 
wring and shake them out, across the yarn, frame, 

4.You may dip 20 pounds of white yarn in this man- 
ner in the weakest dye. After you have proceeded in 
this way with each 5 pound parcel^ you will then empty 
the dye which you have wrung out in the tub, back 
into the hogshead which you have just dipped in. The 
liquor must be put back again in the same way, in every 
die that you dip in* 

5. You will now observe to take 5 pounds that were 
dipped last in the weak dye, and dip in the second or 
next strongest, of which the strength is about half used 
out. In this manner proceed with the remainder of the 
20 pounds, observing always to have that which was 
dipped last in each of the dyes, dipped first in the next 
btrongest 

6. In the next place, go through with the 20 pounds 
in the third dye, of which the strength is about one 
quarter part used out ; and lastly give each 5 pounds 
one more dip in a new dye or the best you have. By 
this method you will dip 20 pounds of yam, in 4 dves 
of different strength which will finish it/ and by obser- 
ving this rule the yam will be well penetrated", and of 
an even color. 

7. If your yam at any time is not like to be deep 
tnoughj let it remain in the dye a longer lims. 1*m if it 

M 2 
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Is like to be too dark, then shorter dips must be ob- 
served. 

After you have finished dyeing for one day, rake up 
all the dyes, and leave them to settle until next mor- 
ning. When the weakest dyes are entirely exhausted 
so they will not stain the yarn, throw them away, xince 
cut the vat and set again. Deep blue yam Is not gen- 
erally rinsed, but if you wish a bright color you can ob- 
tain It by turning your yarn a few minutes in oil of vit- 
riol and water, having It only as sour to the taste as 
weak vinegar ; then wring, rinse, wring again and dry It, 



Pale Blue. 

When you wish to color yam pale blue, It must be 
done by giving It two dips of three minutes each, in a 
dye half used out, or three dips in a dye still weaker ; 
then wring and air It ; afterwards It is to be rinsed, wrung 
and diyed. 

DIRECTION II. 

To dye Blue on Cotton and Linen on a small scale sui- 
table for families. 

1. Fill a barrel which Is well bound, clean and en- 
tirely tight, about a quarter part full of water. 

2. Dissolve 4 pounds of copperas In a pail of warm 
water, in a clean kettle, and add it to the water In the 
barrel : stir It up two or three minutes, then put in two 
pounds of finely ground indigo of a good quality, and 
stir It up well for 5 minutes. 

3. In the next place you must slack 5 pounds of 
stone lime, by putting It Into a kettle, then sprinkle 
water on It until It Is slacked to powder; while it Is yet 
hot, put It into the barrel, and stir It up well four or five 
times in the course of two hours ; then fill the barrel with 
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water within two inches of the top ; stir it several times 
during that day and the next, and the morning of the 
third day it will be in order for dyeing the yam. 

4. Before you begin to dip die yam, you must fix a 
small frame, or other convenience, on two sides of the 
barrel, to rest your dye-sticks across while you are tur- 
ning the yarn in the dye. This support for the sticks 
should be about 6 or 8 inches above the top of the barrel, 
to prevent the ends of the cotton skeins from disturbing 
the settlings of the dye. Should linen yarn be dyed 
in a barrel dye, the skeins must be doubled ; in that 
case the sticks are rested on the top of the barrel 



Method of Dyeing. 

When your dye is new yon can color five pounds 
the first day which must be well boiled out before hand 
in weak pearl ash water, or soap ^uds ? then rinsed, wrung 
and shaken out as described in the first remarks on pre- 
paringyarn for dyeing. 

1. Place two pounds and a half of yam on 2 sticks^ 
having the yarn divided into parcels of 3 or 4 skeins y 
so as to be convenient in wringing it out of the dye ; 
then stir in the froth on the top with a stick. You will 
then put in the yam and turn one parcel at a time ; 
continue turning it in the dye for 10 minutes, then wring 
out one parcel at a time, shake it out well and place ita- 
gain on the sticks to air. 

2. Now take the remainder of the white yam, being' 
two pounds and a half, and put it on two more sticks^ 
and proceed in the same manner as before. Then 
wring, shake out and air it, until the green shade chan- 
ges to blue. 

3. It must now be observed, that the yarn wKidi 
was dipped last, must be dipped first the next time, in 
order to gi?e both an equal share of the strength of thedy 



re* 
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You will proceed in tills manner untii It is dark enough. 
then wring and dry it. 

After you have colored 5 pounds of yarn you will 
find the dye considerably weaker, e-o the second day 
you will dye a less quantity, and repeat the dippings as 
many times as you find necessary ^observing to wring and 
air between each dipping, -as before directed. 

When you have colored in your dye two days, it 
must be recruited a little, by putting in 8 ounces of 
copperas, which should be pounded a little also put in 
three quarters of a pound of slacked lime ; then stir it 
up well for 15 minutes with a rake, which you will find 
described in direction first. The next morning it will 
be in order for dyeing. 

After you have colored in your dye a fe\\ days you 
will find you cannot finish dark blues ; but middling 
and pale blues can be ched, which will be wanted for 
plaids, Sec. 

When your dye is so much reduced that it will not 
stain yarn any more, throw *it away, wash out the barrel 
and set again, 

DIRECTION III. 

Copperas Color on Cotton, 

To dye 5 pounds of yam it will require 
1 pound 12 ounces of copperas, 
8 pounds of stone lime, 
1 ounce sugar of lead, 
4 ounces of pearl-ash, 
4 ounces of hog's lard 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of pounds. 
The yam must be boiled out a day before hand, but 
for this color it is not to be rinsed* 
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Preparation. 

1. A day or two before you vrish 10 color your yarn, 
take a kettle that will contain a pal! full, into which you 
will put six quarts of hot water, then add to it 1 pound 12 

ounces of copperas 5 and 1 ounce of sugar of lead ; stir 
it well until it is all dissolved, and when it is made use 
of, mix and take off the scum, 

2. Another kettle or tub is then to be prepared which 
will contain half a barrel of water : in tills you will put 
8 pounds of stone lime, and slack it with water to pow- 
der ; it is then to be filled up with water and stirred 
well three or 4 times during the day, then leave it to 
settle during the nighr. When it is used, be careful to 
dip out the clear part only, 

3. Now prepare a tub or kettle, which is to be used 
for dipping the yarn, into which you must put 5 gal- 
lons of water, and one gallon of the prepared copperas 
liquor. 

4. Another tub or kettle is to be prepared, into which 
you will put 6 gallons of clear lime water, and 4 ounces 
of pearlash. When these two last tubs are prepared,, 
you must then ring and shake out the yam,, and place 
it on five sticks. 



Method of Dyeing* 

1. Begin to dip your yam by putting the 5 pounds 
atoEce in the copperas liquor^ resting the sticks on the 
kettle or tub. Turn one pound at a time continually 

for about 15 minutes; it is then to be taken out, wrung 
and aired. 

2. In the next place dip it in the lime and pearlash 

liquor, and turn it as before for 10 minutes ; then take 
it out, wring and air it as usual. 

3. Now add to the copperas liquor which you have 
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dipped in, 3 quarts of water, and one quart of the pre- 
pared copperas liquor and mix It well together. 

4. The lime water which you have dipped in must 
now be emptied, and 6 gallons of fresh and clear lime 
water put in. 

5. The yam is now to be dipped in the copperas li- 
quor for 15 minutes, then wrung and aired, then dipped 
in the lime liquor for 10 minutes : it is then to be aired 
and rinsed. 

6. A tub or kettle is now to be prepared with about 
6 gallons of boiling water, then add to it 4 ounces of 
hog's lard ; mix it well and dip the yarn in it for about 
ten minutes : it is then" to be taken out, wrung and 
dried. 

N. B* Should you wish for nothing more than a 
common copperas color, you may leave out the pearl- 
ash and sugar of lead. 

Those who wish to dye this or any other color on a 
larger scale, must use the dyeing articles in the 
same proportion. The greatest part of the receipts we 
have given are on a small plan, but it will be found 
easy to calculate the quantity of liquor and size of the 
tubs that will be required, to dye cotton yam in larger 
quantities. 

DIRECTION IV. 
Yellow on Cotton, 

To dye 2 pounds of yam it will requiie the following 
articles, 

8 ounces of ailum ? 

1 an ounce of peariash, 

2 pounds of fustic, 

1 4 ounces of blue vitriol 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of pounds. 
L The vain should be boiled out a day before hand. 
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and after the same method as will be found in the first 
remarks on preparing yam for dyeing, It Is then to be 
rinsed, shook out, and put on two sticks. 

2. Dissolve in a brass kettle, containing a pail full 
of hot water, 8 ounces of allum, and half an ounce of 
pearlash ; when the liquor has cooled so you can just en- 
dure the hand in it, dip the yam and turn it continually 
for about half an hour ; it is then to be wrung and shook 
out ; then sink the yam entirely under the liquor and 
let it remain over night. The next morning wring it 
out., and throw away the allum liquor. 



Dyeing. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about three 
pails of water, and add to it 2 pounds of fustic chips 
cut up fine, which is to be boiled two hours. 

2. The chips are now to be taken out, and the li- 
quor suffered to cool so as to admit the hand in it 
without scalding ; then put in the yarn on the sticks 
and turn it continually for half an hour : it is then to be 
taken out, wrung and put on the sticks to air. 

3. You must then dissolve one ounce and a half of 
blue vitriol, a little ibefore Jhand in some of the warm 
dye ; then add it to the dye liquor : the yarn is then to 
be dipped and turned in it for about ten minutes, then 
wring and dry it in the shade. 

N* B. Instead of using fustic you may make a strong 
dye liquor either from yellow oak bark, hickory bark, 
peach leaves, or arsemait; but should you use either of 
the barks, the outside of it should be shaved off. Af- 
ter steeping and boiling either of the above, the liquor 
must either be strained or poured off clear. Should 
you use peach leaves or arsemart, it will require as much 
as .can be crowded under the water in the kettle* 
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V. 

Ytllow on Cotton. 

To dye 2 pounds of yam it will require, 
3 ounces of allum, 
I an ounre of pearlash, 
1 pound of yellow oak bark, 
1 ounce of blue \ itriol. 
Use the same proportions to dye any number of pounds. 

1. Boil out the yarn as usual, then rinse it clean and 
wring It hard a short time before you dip it 

2/'Prepare a brass or copper kettle with a pail full 
of water, heat it scaling hot, then dissolve in it 8 oun- 
ces of allum, and half an ounce of pearlash. When 
the liquor has cooled a little so that you can turn the 
yarn v* ithout scalding your hand, then place the yam 
on two sticks and dip and turn it in the liquor for half 
an hour : it is then to be taken out, wrung, shook out, 
and sunk under the liquor to remain over night. The 
next morning wring it out and nearly dry it The al- 
lum liquor you have used is then to be emptied away. 

3- In the next place prepare the brass or copper ket- 
tle with about 3 pails full of clean water, and add to it 
either one pound of yellow oak bark when it is in a 
preen t state, or half a pound of it when it is dry. In 
either case observe to use only the middle and inside 
coat of the bark. Should you use it dry, cut it up fine 
or grind it, and then put it loosely intoa clean open wove 
bag> 

Whether it is dry or green, you must put it into the 
water when it is cold ; raise the heat by a gentle fire^ 
and when the liquor is blood -warm put in theyarn 
having the sticks rest on the top -of die kettle*: 
turn it for one hour and a half, during which time the 
water should not become warmer than the hand can 
l>ear without scalding. You will at last increase the 
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fire and bring the liquor to a scalding heat for a few 
minutes, then allow it to boll gently for 2 or 3 minutes. 
It is then to be taken out, cooled, wrung and dried* 



DIRECTION VI. 
Black on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yarn, It will require 
2| pounds of logwood, 
If pounds of sumac, 
| peck of stone !irae ? 
1 pound 8 ounces copperas, 
12 ounces of fustic, mid 
4 ounces hog's lard, 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

The yam is to be boiled out a day before hand but 
not rinsed. If you want an excellent blackj dye the 
yarn pale blue first in the indigo dye. 

1. A day before you color black, prepare a half bar- 
rel tub, Into which you will put half a peck of stone 
lime ; slack it with water to a powder, then fill it up 
with water and stir it two or three times during the "day, 
and the next morning it will be settled clear, and ready 
for use, 

2. Dissolve in a small kettle one pound and a half of 
copperas, with 6 quarts of warm water, stir it to make 
it dissolve faster, and when you use it mix it together 
and skim it. 

3. In die next place prepare an iron kettle with about 
13 gallons or 5 pails full of water, a^d add to it two 
pounds and a half of logwood chips, and one pound 
and a half of the shoots and leaves of sum?c, which 
must be dried and cut op or ground, then boiiecl for 2 
hours. 
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4* You must now prepare 3 tubs or kettles, one to be 
used for the logwood and sumac liquor, one for copper- 
as liquor and one for lime water. Put into the first tub 
or kettle 8 gallons of clear logwood liquor ; in the se- 
cond about 7 gallons of scalding hot water and 1 Bal- 
lon of the prepared copperas liquor, and in the third 
tub or kettle 8 gallons of clear cold lime water, of 
which you must be careful to use only the clear part, 
and not disturb the sediment 



Dyeing. 

L Place the yarn on five sticks having a pound on a 
stick, then dip it in the first tub or kettle, containing 
the logwood liquor which you prepared first, the liquor 
being as warm as the hand can be home in it ; then 
turn the yam one pound at a time for about half an 
hour : it is then to be taken out, wrung and aired. 

2. In the next place dip it in the second tub or ket- 
tle, containing the copperas liqour, in the same manner 
as before, for about 15 minutes, then wring and air it 

3. Now dip and turn it in the lime water for about 
five minutes, it is then to be taken out, rinsed and 
wrung;, 

4. You must now throw away' half of the logwood 
liquor which you have dipped in, and then put in the 
remairder of the fresh logwood and sumac liquor, ta- 
king only the, clear part of it This liquor shcuid be 
nearly boiling, so that by adding it to the other it will 
make the v bole of a suitable warmth, 

5. Novr acid to the copperas liquor the remainder of 
the copperas water, being two quarts that was left. 

6. The linie water which you have dipped in must 
be emptied entirely away ; then put in 8 gallons of the 
clear lime v liter, as before. 

7. Now dip and turn the yam in the logwood liquor 
for half an hour ; then wring and air it. 
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8. Next in the copperas liquor for about 15 minutes, 
then vi ring and air it 

9. Xext in the lime water for 5 minutes then rinse 
and air it. 

10. You will now prepare a kettle and put in about 
8 gallons of water, and add to it 12 ounces of fustic 
chips, boil it for about three quarters of an hour, then 
pour or strain off the liquor, and when very hot add to 
it 4 ounces of hog's lard ; mix it well together and dip 
the black yarn for 10 minutes : it is then to be wrung 
and and dried \\ithout rinsing. Should your yam not 
he dyed pale blue first, you must dip it 5 different times 
through the logwood, copperas and Iime-wj a er, instead 
of twice, as has been directed, 

N. B. Garments of calico, muslin, cotton stockings, 
shawls, &c. can be dyed by following the above direc- 
tions ; obsen ing not 'to have more articles than the li- 
quor of each kind will cover: they must be stirred 
about in the dye for the same period of time as has 
been mentioned for yarn. 

These kind of cotton articles can also, be dyed of 
any other color which shall be mentioned in the course 
of dvehj* cotton yam. 



DIRECTION VII. 

Another Mack on Cotton. 

For one pound of yarn it will require 
8 ounces of sumac, 
6 ounces of copperas, 
| an ounce of blue vitriol, 
8 ounces of logwood, 
2 ounces of fustic* 
Use the same proportions for any number of pounds. 
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1. Prepare and boil out the yarn a day before hand, 
as directed in the first remarks on boiling* yarn. It is 
then to be wrung and shaken out; which must be done 
only a short time before you begin to dip the yarn : it 
is then to be dyed a pale blue in the indigo dye and 
then rinsed. 

2. Prepare a kettle with about 3 gallons of water, 
and add to it 8 ounces of dry sumac shoots and leaves 
which are dry and cut up fine ; boil it one hour, adding 
a little water as the rest boils away: then strain off the 
liquor into another kettle. When the liquor has cooled 
so as to admit the hand without scalding, then dip and 
turn the yarn in it for about half an hour ; the yarn is 
then to be sunk under the liquor to remain over night. 
The next morning take it cut and \\ ring it. 

3. In the next place prepare a kettle with about 5 
quarts of warm water, dibsolve in it 5 ounces of cop- 
peras ; stir it together, then dip and turn your yam on a 
stick for about one hour ; it is then to be taken out and 
wrung; then add to the copperas liquor one ounce 
more of copperas, and half an ounce of blue vitriol, 
dissolved in a little hot water before it is added to the 
copperas liquor, then dip and turn the yarn for about 
half an hour : it is then to be taken out, rinsed and 
wrung. 

4. 'Prepare a kettle with about 4 gallons of water, 
and acid to it 8 ounces of logwood chips, and 2 ounces 
of fustic chips, cut fine, which are to be put in a thin 
coarse bag and boiled about one hour and a half; then 
take out tliebag, and when the liquor has cooled a little, 
so that you can just endure the hand in, dip and turn 
the yam in it one hour. It is then : 'je taken out and 
aired ; then rinsed, wrung and driea. 

N. B. While speaking of black on cotton it will not 

be improper to remark that an improvement has been 
made in dyeimr black on linen thread, which is by put- 
ting a liitlJ tallow or other fresh grease in the hot dye, 
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a little before the yarn Is finished, which not only ren- 
ders the yarn or thread soft, but preserves Its strength* 
As the dyeing of black on linen is so simple and well 
knouii, we do not insert the manner of dyeing- it. The 
main point in dyeing a good black on linen, is to have 
the logwood dye very strong, and plenty of copperas 
added after all the strength Is boiled out of the log- 
wood then dip the thread. 



DIRECTION VIII. 

To Dye Green on Cotton. 

For 2 pounds of yarn it will require 

2 pounds 12 ounces of fustic, 

6 ounces of logwood, 

1 ounce and a half of blue vitriol. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds, 

The yam Is to be boiled out a day before hand, then 
dyed a handsome light pale blue, and rinsed well. 

" 1. Fill a kettle with about 8 gallons of water, add 
to it 2 pounds and 12 ounces of "fustic chips, boil It a- 
bont 1 hour and a half, adding as much water as what 
boils away. 

2. Boil in another kettle with one gallon of water, 6 
ounces of logwood chips for one hour,, adding as much 
water as what bolls away ; and when you use it take 
the clear part only. 

Dyeing. 

L Prepare a kettle with about 3 gallons of the clear 
fustic liquor, which must be as warm as the hand 
will bear. After the yam Is wrung ar*d equally 

tj place It on two sticks and dip It in the eye, re: t- 
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ing the sticks on the top of the tub or kettle ; turn tht 
yarn continually for about half an hour, then take it out, 
wring and air it, and throw away the liquor. 

2. In the next place put in the same kettle, two and 

a half gallons of fresh fustic liquor which is clear, 
and also about 3 quarts of clear logwood liquor, as 

warm as before mentioned ; then dip -and turn the yam 
as before for about half an hour ; it is then to be taken 
out, wrung and aired, and the liquor emptied away. 

3. Now put in the kettle the remainder of the warm 

and clear fustic liquor, then add to it one ounce and n 
half of blue vitriol, dissolved in a little warm wa- 
ter before you put it in the dye : then dip and turn the 

yarn as before for about half an hour : it is then to be 

taken out and wrung, but not rinsed ; then dried in the 

shade- 
Should the color incline too much on the blue shade, 

use rather less of die logwood liquor, and if it bears too 

much on the yellow take a little less blue vitriol, and 

more of the logwood dye. 

N. B. Instead of using fustic you may take yellow 

oak bark or walnut bark.' See Direction IV, 



DIRECTION IX. 
To Dye Red on Cotton. 

For 2 pounds of yam it will require 

1 pound 4 ounces of sumac, 
8 ounces of allum, 
| of an ounce of pearlash, 
| of an ounce of sugar of lead, 
3 pounds of nicaragua and 
1 table spoonful of compound of aqua- 
fortis. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number 
pounds. 
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The yarn Is to be boiled out a day before hand, then 
rinsed and wrung. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 3 gal- 
Ions of water,, then add to it 1 pound and 4 ounces of 
sumac, the shoots and leaves being dryed and cut up 
fine. Boil It for half an hour, then strain oft' the liquor 
into a brass, tin or copper kettle ; then throw out the 
sumac, and put the liquor back again. 

2. Place your yam on two sticks, being previously 
shook out, and when the liquor has cooled so that 
you can just endure the hand in it, dip and turn 
the yam for half an hour; it is then to be wrung out 
and put hi again, sinking it entirely under the liquor, 
and let it remain over night. Next morning it is^to be 
taken out wrung and dried in the shade. 

3. In the next place, prepare a brass, tin, or copper 
kettle with- about 3 gallons of hot water, then dissolve 
in It 8 ounces of allum, three quarters of an ounce of 
pearlash, and three quarters of an ounce of sugar of 
lead. When it is entirely dissolved and the liquor 
cooled so that you can bear the hand in it, enter your 
yarn on the sticks, and turn It for about half an hour : 
It is then to be sunk entirely under the liquor, to reinaw 
over night. The next morning take it out, rince light- 
ly and wring It 



Dyeing. 

L Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 10 gal- 
lons of water, add to it 3 pounds of nicaragoa chips. 
Boil for about one hour and a half, then let the chips 
settle at the bottom about two and a half gallons of 
the clear liquor Is now to be taken out and putin anoth- 
er clean brass or copper kettle. 

2, Now place your yam on die sticks, and when the 
dye is warm as you can endure the hand in it, then 
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dip and turn the yam in It for about half an hour j it is 
then to be taken out and wrung, and the liquor emptied 
away. 

5. About two and a half gallons more of the fresh 
and clear dye liquor is now to be put in the kettle, be- 
ing as warm as before directed ; then dip and turn the 
yarn in it for abomt half an hour, then wring it out. 

4. You must now empty half of the liquor away 
which has just been used, then put in some tresh scald- 
ing hot dye liquor, to make as much of the whole as 
you had before, and of the same warmth at the time of 
dipping. The yarn is now to be dipped and turned 
again as before, for about half an hour ; it is then to be 
taken out and wrung. 

The yarn at thL time will probably be of a dark red 
color, but if not, erupt}' out half of the liquor and fill 
up with clear hot dye liquor as before ; then dip again 3 
wring, ant! empty away the liquor. 

5.' The kettle is now to be rinsed, then put in about 
3 gallons of clear water, which is not to be made warm ; 
then add to it a table spoonful of the compound of 
aqua fortis. When you have mixed the compound 
well with the water, one of the colored skeins is to be 
dipped in it for 3 or 4 minutes ; should it produce a 
bright red color, you may put in all your yam for about 
10 'minutes, then wring it out. Should the skein which 
you tried not have changed its appearance, in that case 
you will add a trifle more of the compound until die 
color is effected to your wishes. 

6. Now put in your tub or kettle, about 2J gallons 
of nicaragua liquor as warm as has been before direc- 
ted, then dip and turn the yarn in it for about half 
an hour. It is then to be wrung and dried without rin- 
sing. 

Method of making the Compound of Aqua- Fortis. 

Take a junk or glass bottle and put in it 4 ounces of 
aqua-foras and as much rain or soft river water when 
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you have mixed it together add to it | of an ounce of 
salamoniac, pounded fine, then mix it well together : af- 
ter which j is also to be added, J an ounce of grained 
tin, which is conducted in the following manner. 

First melt the block tin over a fire, then pour it a dis- 
tance from above, of about 4 or 5 feet, gradually into 
a bason of cold water : by this means you will find the 
tin formed into light and fine pieces, and is then ready 
for dissolving in the aqua-fortis. You will then put one 
piece into the bottle at a time, letting one piece dissolve 
before another is added. When it is all dissolved, let 
it stand for a day or two. After that space of time the 
liquor will be clear, of an amber color, and fit for use. 
Keep the bottle well stopped, with a wax or glass stop- 
per, and it will keep good several months. When yoa 
use it, take the clear part only, 



DIRECTION X, 
Orange color on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yam it will require 
4 ounces of Anatto or Otter, and 
8 ounces of Pearlash. 
Use the same proportions to dye any number of pounds, 

The yarn is to be boiled out before hand as usual, 
and wrung, but not not rinsed. 

L Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about eight 
gallons of clean water, then add to it eight ounces of 
anatto which must be cut up fine, and eight ounces of 
pearlash; boil it for one hour, then put the liquor into 
a clean tub or kettle to settle a few hours or until you 
want it for use. 

2. Take about 6 gallons of the clear anatto liquor, 
put it in a brass kettle and heat it scalding hot by keep- 
ing it at the side of a fire^ then place your yam on five 
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sticks., and dip and mm it for twenty minutes; it is then 
to be taken out and wrung. 

3. In the ne> t place add about half a gallon of fresh 
clear anatto liquor to the rest in the kettle, keeping the 
dye nearly scalding hot; then dip and turn the yam for 
about twenty minutes ; it is then to be taken cut and 
wrung; then rinced, wrung, and dried in the thadc. 

N. B In dyeing orange, roco is often used ir^c-ad 
of anatto as it comes at a much less price. If you 
choose to make use of roco, you must take about 
double the quantity, that is, for five pounds of yarn it 
vvill require eight ounces of roco, and ten ounces ci 
psarlabh, 

DIRECTION XL 

To Dye Madder Red on Cotton , 

For 2 pounds of yarn it will require 

1 pound 4 ounces of sumac, 
8 ounces of pearlash, 

3 ounces of stone lime, 

8 ounces of allum, 

5 of an ounce of salamoniac, 

2 ounces of hog's lard, 
2 pounds of madder, 

2 ounces of chalk, 

1 pound 8 ounces of wheat bran, 

3 ounces of hard soap, 

(Jse the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

The yarn is to be boiled out before hand, then rinsed 
and wrung. 

Fir-jt prenare a brass or copper kettle with 3 gallons 
of clean water, then add to it one pound four ounces of 
dried sumac, (the shoots and leaves being cut up fine 
together,) boil k for about half an hour, and strain off 
the clear part into a clean tub or brass kettle. When 
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the liquor has cooled so you can bear the hand in it, 
place the yam upon two sticks, snd dip and turn it for 
about half an hour ; the yam is then to be sunk under 
the liquor, to remain over night : next morning it is to 
be taken out, wrung, and dryed in the shade. 

2. In the next place prepare a kettle with about one 
gallon and a half of hot water, then dissolve in it eidit 
ounces of pearlash, and add three ounces of slacked 
lime ; stir it well together and let it settle for two hours* 

3. Now place a kettle over a fire with about one gal- 
lon of water; when it has arrived at a scalding heat, 
add 8 ounces of allum, and the clear part of the lirne 
and pearlash liquor also add to it f of an ounce of 
salamoniac, (which is pounded and dissolved in a little 
hot water before hand) then mix them all together, and 
while the liquor is still quite hot, then also add 2 oun- 
ces of lard, and mix the whole well together. 

4. The yarn is then to be placed OP the sticks, and 
when the liquor has cooled so the hand can be borne in 
it, then dip and turn the yarn about half an hour; it is 
then to he taken out, \\rung, and dried in the shade, 
then rinsed well and again dried. 

5. Heat the same liquor again, and dip and turn the 
yarn for ah^ut half an hour ; it is then to be wrung and 
dried :n the shade, then rinsed, wrung, shook out, and 
put on the sticks. 



Dyeing. 

I. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about ten 
gallon* of clean soft water, then add to it, when the wa- 
ter is cold, two pounds of madder broken up fine, and 
frvo ounces of pounded chalk. In dyeing on this small 

scale, it will be found necessary to place the kettle at 
the side of a fire ? to allow you to turn the yam on the 

sticks. 
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2. Yon will now place the yarn on the sticks, and 

when the madder liquor Is of a blood warmth, put in 
the yarn and turn It constantly, having the heat of the 
dye incna^e moderately by keeping only a gentle fire. 
When the dye has become so warm as you can just 
endure the hand in it, then allow it to get no hotter for 
two hours, turning the yarn during that time. You 
will then increase the heat to a scald for fire minutes, 
having a poil of cold water stanr-'mg hy to dip your 
Tiands in often, vrb^e turning the yarn ; it is taen to be 
taken out, cooled, and rinsed. 

3. Now rinse the kettle, Put in about ten gallons of 
water, and add to it two quarts of wheat bran in a clean 
bag, and two ounces of hard soap cut up in thin pieces. 
Bring the liquor to a boil, then put in the yam and let 
it boil for half an hour ; it is then to be taken out, cool- 
ed, and rinsed, then wrung, and dried in the shade* 



DIRECTION XII. 
Madder Red on Cotton, as practiced in France. 

To dye one pound of yam it \\ ill require 

iO ounces of sumac, 
4 ounces of allum, 

1 pound of madder, 

2 ounces of pearlash, 
1 ounce of lime and, 

12 ounces of wheat bran. 
Use the same proportions to dye any number of pounds* 

L Prepare and boil out your yarn the day before 
you color, and in the same manner, as )"ou will find 
stated in the first remarks. It is afterwards to be rin- 
sed, wranev and shaken out, a short time before you 
begin to "dip the yam. 

2. In the next place prepare a brass or copper kettle 
with about two and a half gallons of water ; then add 
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to It, 10 ounces of sumac leaves and shoots, which 
should be cut In the month of August or September, 
and then dryed and cut up fine before used. Boil It 
for about half ar* hour, tlisn strain the clear liquor off, 
throw away the SUIY^C and put the liquor back again. 

3. When the liquor has cooled, to a little less than a 
scalding heat ; then place the yarn on a stick and dip 
and turn it about half an hour ; then sink It entirely un- 
der the liquor, and let it remain overnight 4 Next mor- 
ning wring it out moderately, and dry it; then emp- 
ty away the liquor. 

4. Prepare the kettle with about 5 quarts of hot wa- 
ter and dissolve in it 4 ounces of allum ; then dip and 
turn the yarn as before, for about half an hour; then 
sink it entirely under the liquor and let it remain over 
night. Next morning wring it moderately and dry it 

Dyeing. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle, with about five 

or six gallons of water ; then add to it 8 ounces of 
good madder, broken up fine. When the liquor has 
become a little more than blood warm, place the yam 
on a stick, then turn it continually for one hour, keeping 
the liquor the whole time no warmer than you can bear 
the hand in it. The last part of the time, allow it to be 
towards scalding hot; the yarn is then to be taken out, 
wrung and aired. 

2. In the next place, dissolve 2 ounces of pearlash 
in a pint of water, and add to it half a pint of clear 
lime water, made from about an ounce of slacked stone 
lime, which is to be mixed before hand in -cold water, 
and then left to settle clear- Now i>ut the above mix- 
ture of pearlash and clear lime water into the madder 
dye and stir it well together. When the madder dj-e is 
at a li'tie less than a scalding heat, enter the yam by 
sinking it entirely under the liquor, and bring it to boil 
for 5 minutes ; it is then to be taken out and cooled; 
then rinsed and wrung. 
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3. The madder dye is now to be emptied away; 
then put iii about 5 gallons of water, and add 8 oun- 
ces more of madder, broken up fine. You will then 
proceed in the same manner and time as before ; but 
without adding any pearlash or lime water, observing to 
keep the dye something less than a scalding heat, for 1 
hour, turning the yam continually during that time. It 
is then to be taken out and wrung, then throw away die 
dye. 

4. To brighten the color, prepare die kettle with a- 
bout 5 gallons of water and put into it 12 ounces of 
wheat bran (previously put into a clean bag) and one 
ounce of hard soap cut up fine and dissolved. Bring 
the water to a boil, then enter the yam and boil it for 
half an hour. It is then to be taken out, cooled and 
rinsed; then wrung and dried in the shade. 



DIRECTION XIII 
To Dye Purple on Cotton. 

For 2 pounds of yam, it will require 

1 pound 4 ounces of sumac, 
1 pound 4 ounces of logwood, 
1 ounce of allum, 
| of an ounce of verdigris. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yarn the day before hand as usual, 
and after the same method, as you will find directed in 
the first remarks. Afterwards it is to be wrung, shook 
out and put on sticks, a short time 'before you dip the 
yam. 

2. In the next place prepare an iron, brass or copper 
kettle, with about 4 gallons of water ; then add to it I 
pound 4 ounces of sumac shoots and leaves cut up fine ; 
which Is to boil for about half an hour ; -then strain off 
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the liquor, throw away the sumac and put the liquor 
back again. 

3. When the liquor has cooled to a little less than a 
scalding heat, dip your yarn and turn it on the sticks 
for about half an hour; then sink it entirely under the 
liquor and let it remain over night- Next morning it is 
to be taken out and wrung, then empty away the liquor. 

4. Now prepare a kettle with about 7 gallons of wa- 
ter ; then add to it 1 pound and 4 ounces of logwood 
chips, which Is to be boiled for about one hour :~ then 
let it stop boiling, and allow the chips to settle at the 
bottom. 

5. Three gallons of the clear logwood liquor Is now 
to be put into another kettle, and when the liquor has 
cooled so as to admit the hand without scalding-, place 
the yam on two sticks and dip and turn it for about 20 
minutes : it is then to be taken out, wrung- and aired. 

6. Take about a pint of hot water and dissolve in It 
two thirds of the allum mentioned at first ; also one 
quarter of an ounce of pounded verdigris. "When it is 
entirely dissolved, pour it into the logwood liquor, which 
you dipped in last ; then mix it together -and clip and 
turn the yarn again as before, for about 20 minutes ; it 
is then to be taken out wrung and aired. 

7. Now add 2 or 3 quarts of very hot logwood li- 
quor, taken out clear from the oilier kettle ; then dip 
and turn the yam again for 20 minutes ; then vning It 
out a-^d empty awa\- the liquor. 

8. Put into your kettle the remainder of the logwood 
liquor, which must be as warm as the hand can bear, 
while dipping the yam : in this liquor dissolve the re- 
mainder of the allnm, being one third of an ounce ; 
then dip and turn the yam as before for about 20 min- 
utes; it is then to be taken out, wrung and dried. 
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DIRECTION XIV. 
Drab Color on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yarn, It will require 
10 ounces of allum, 
10 ounces of copperas, 
10 ounces of fustic, 
10 ounces of sumac. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

L Boil out the yarn a day before you wish to color ? 
and in the same manner as pointed out in the remarks 
on preparing and boiling : it is to be rinsed and wrung 
a short time before you clip it, 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copner kettle, with about 
'> gallons of water; bring* it nearly to a scalding heat; 
then dissolve 10 ounces of allum and 10 ounces of cop- 
peras, in about 1 gallon and a half of hot water, and 
add it to the water" in the kettle, and mix it well. 

3. Place your yarn on 5 sticks, and when the liquor 
is as warm as you bear the hand in it, dip and turn the 
yam for about half an hour : it is then to be taken out 
and wrung. 

4. The liquor which you have used is now to be emp- 
tied away ; then prepare the kettle with about 8 gallons 
of water, add to it 10 ounces of fustic chips, and ten 
ounces of sumac shoots and leaves, which are to be 
dived and cut up fine- Boili of these articles are to be 
out into a thin coarse bag and boiled for about three 
quarters of an hour ; otherwise you can boil the fustic 
ind sumac without putting them in a bag, but in that 
:ase you must strain the liquor. 

5 /When the liquor has cooled, so that you can just 
!ndiire the hand in it, then dip and turn the yam on 
lie sticks for half an hour. It is then to be wrung out 
end dried without rinsing. 

You can give it di fferent shades, by adding more or 
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less fustic and sumac : or by adding a small proportion 
of logwood liquor. 

DIRECTION XV. 
To Dye a Reddish Brown on Cotton. 

For 5 pounds of yam it will require ^ 
2 pounds 8 ounces of fustic, 
1 pound of nicaragua, 
1 pound of logwood, 

8 ounces of copperas, 
| of a gill of aqua fortis compound. 
Use the same proportions to dye any number 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yarn the day before you wish to col- 
or, in the same manner as directed in the first remarks 
on boiling yarn : it is then to be wrung out a short 
time before you begin to dip the yam. 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle, withaboi|t 
8 gallons of water: ' then add to it 2 pounds 8 ounces 
of fustic chips, put in a thin coarse bag ; and boiled 
for about three quarters of an hour. You can boil the 
fustic loose in the kettle if you wish ; but in that case, 
the liquor must be strained or taken off clear before 
you dip the yam in it 

3. In the next place, dissolve eight ounces of cop- 
peras in about one gallon of warm water, and add it to 
the fustic liquor : then stir it well together and suffer the 
liquor to cool a little, so that you can just endure die 
hand in it while dipping* 

4. Place the yam on 5 sticks, then dip and turn it 
for about half an hour. It is then to be wrung out and 
the liquor emptied away. 

5. Prepare the kettle with about 8 gallons of water, 
then add to it 1 pound of nicaragua, and 1 pound of 
logwood, both chipped and put into a thin coarse bag 
and boiled about three quarters of an hour* Now 

2 
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take the bag out, and add to the liquor a quarter of a 
gill of aqua fortis compound : then stir the whole well 
together, and suffer the liquor to cool a little, so that 
the hand can just be endured in it while dipping. 

6. Dip and turn the yam again for about fifteen min- 
utes : it is then to be taken out, rinsed, wrung and 
dried. 



DIRECTION XVI. 
To Dye Logwood Blue on Cotton* 

For 5 pounds of yam it will require 
6 ounces of blue vitriol, 
2 pounds 8 ounces of logwood. 
Use the same proportions for any number of pounds. 

1 . Boil out the yarn a day previous to coloring, and 
in the same manner as pointed out in the remarks on 
boiling yam ; after which it must be wrung, a short 
time before you dip it. 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle with about 
eight gallons of water, bring it nearly to a scalding heat, 
then dissolve in it six ounces of blue vitriol. 

3. Place the yam on five sticks, then dip and turn it 
for about one hour : it is then to be taken out and 
wrung, and the liquor which you have just clipped in is 
to be emptied away. 

4. Prepare the kettle with about 8 gallons of water, 
and add to it, two pounds eight ounces of logwood 
chips, which is to be put in a thin coarse bag and boil- 
ed for about three quarters of an hour ; then take out 
the bag and let the liquor cool so that the hand may be 
borne in it ; then dip and turn the yam in it for about 
half an hour. It is then to be taken out and wrung. 

5. In the next place, dissolve in the liquor you have 
just dipped in, 2 ounces of pearlash ; then dip and 
turn the yam again for 20 minutes. It is then to be 
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taken out and wrung. Should you wish the color 
darker, add one ounce of blue vitriol to the liquor ; and 
when dissolved, dip again for 10 minutes. It is then- 
to be wrung and dried without rinsing. 



DIRECTION XVII. 
Olive Color on Cotton*- 

To dye 2 pounds of yarn it will require 
8 ounces of fustic, 

6 ounces of pearfash, 
2 ounces of logwood, 
| an ounce of verdigris. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yarn a day before hand, and after the 
same manner as you will find stated in the remarks on 
preparing and boiling yarn. It is then, to be wrung a 
short time before you commence dipping. 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle, with about 
3 gallons of water, add to it .eight ounces of fustic 
chips, put it in a thin coarse ba^, boil it for about three 
quarters of an hour; you will then dissolve in the hot 
liquor 6 ounces of pearlash : also add to it, two quarts 
of clear logwood liquor, made from 2 ounces of log- 
wood. Tnen add half an ounce of verdigris, pound- 
ed fine, which must be well dissolved before hand in a 
small quantity of the logwood liquor ; then stir the 
whole well together. 

Dyeing. 

1. When the liquor has cooled, so you can bear the 
hand in it, place your yam on 2 sticks, arid dip and 
turn it in the dye for about half an hour, then wring 
and air it 

2. Should you wish the color darker, then add a lit- 
tle more logwood liquor to the rest, then dip and tarn 
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the yam again for about fifteen minutes, it is then to be 
wrung out and aired. For a very dark olive, you will 
prepare a kettle \\ ith a suitable quantity of water, and 
add to It three ounces of copperas, dissolved before 
hand in a little \\ater, then enter your yam and turn it 
for about 4 or 5 minutes ; it is tliL-n to be rinsed, wrung 
and dipped again in the fustic and logwood liquor for 
10 minutes ;then rinsed, wrung and dried. 



DIRECTION XVIII. 
Olive on Cotton, -with a Blue Ground 

To dye 2 pounds of yarn it will require 

8 ounces of sumac, 
3 ounces of copperas, 
8 ounces of fustic, 
| an ounce of verdigris, 

I ounce and a half of blue vitriol. 
Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam and afterwards dye it a light 
blue in the indigo dye ; it is then to be rinsed, and 
wrung a short time before dipping. 

2. 'Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle, with about 
3 gallons of water ; then add to it 8 ounces of sumac 
shoots and leaves cut up fine. Boil it for three quar- 
ters of an hour, then strain the liquor or pour off 
the clear part, and suffer it to cool so that you can en- 
dure the hand in it while dipping. 

3. Place the yam on two sticks, and dip and turn it 
for about half an hour ; then sink the yam entirely un- 
der the liquor and let it remain over night ; next mor- 
ning it is to be taken out and wrung : then empty a- 
way the liquor. 

4. Prepare the kettle with about 3 gallons of water, 
then dissolve in It 2 ounces of copperas ; you will then 
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dip and turn the yam In it for about 15 minuies ; It Is 
then to be rinsed and wrung, 

5. In the next place, empty away die coppenis liquo r 
and put in the kettle about 3 gallons cf water; then 
add 8 ounces of fustic chips, which are to be put in a 
thin coarse bag and boiled three quarters of an hour ; 
\-ou will then take out the bag and add hall an ounce 
of verdigris, pounded fine and dissolved in a little of 
ihe hot fustic liquor beforehand, then stir the whole well 



together. 



When the liquor has cooled so that the hand can be 
borne in it ; then dip and turn the yarn in the dye for 
about half an hour. It is then to be taken out and 



wrung. 



6. Add to the liquor which you have Just dipped in 
one ounce and a half of blue vitriol, which must be 
pounded and dissolved in a little of the hot liquor be- 
fore hand, then dip and turn your yam for 10 minutes. 
Should you not find the color dark enough, add some 
logwood liquor and copperas to the remaining liquor ; 
then dip and turn again for about ten minutes ; and rinse, 
wins: and drv it. 



D 



DIRECTION XIX. 
Cinnamon Color on Cotton, 

To dye 1 pound of yam it will require 
4 ounces of allum, 
| an ounce of blue vitriol, 
8 ounces of fustic, 
4 ounces of sumac, 
8 ounces of madder, 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pom iris. 

I. Boil out the yam a day before coloring St, and af- 
ter the manner vou will find directed in the remarks 
on boiling, it is then to be rinsed and P. rung. 
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2. Prepare a kettle with about 6 quarts of water, 
and dissolve in it 2 ounces of allum and half an ounce 
of blue vitriol ; heat the water as w r arm as the hand 
will bear, then place the yarn on a stick and dip and 
turn it in the liquor for about half an hour : it is then to 
be taken out and wrung. 

3* In the next place, add 8- ounces of fustic chips to 
the ailuia liquor . The fustic chips are to be put in a 
bag and boiled for about one hour, in the mean time 
adding about 2 quarts of water. 

The bag is then to be taken out, and the liquor suf- 
fered to cool to a little less than a scalding heat ; then 
dip and turn the yarn for about one hour : it is then to 
be wrung out and aired. Add to the liquor you have 
kst dipped in, 2 ounces of allum, (dissolved in a little 
hot water before hand) the yarn is to be dipped and 
turned in the liquor again for half an hour ; next wrung 
out and aired. 

4. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 5 gal- 
lons of clear water, then add to it 8 ounces of madder, 
broken up fine, and 4 ounces of the shoots and leaves 
of sumac, which last must be cut up fine and put into 
a thin coarse bag ; heat the liquor slowly over a mode- 
rate fire ; when it is little more than blood warm put 
your yam on a stick and dip and turn it for 1 hour : du- 
ring which time the dye must be at a little less than a 
scalding heat The yam is now to be taken out, wrung 
and aired* 

Should you wish to brighten the color, you will next 
rinse out the kettle and put in. as much water as will co- 
ver the yarn ; then add to it one ounce of soap, cut up 
fine; bring the liquor to boil, then enter the yarn under 
the liquor and boil it about, half an hour ; it is then to 
be taken out, cooled, rinsed, wrung and dried 
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DIRECTION XX. 
Brown on Cotton* 

To dye 5 pounds of yarn It will require 

2 pounds 8 ounces of fustic^ 

2 pounds of logwood, 

4 ounces of blue vitriol, 

8 ounces of copperas. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number -"of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yarn a day previous to coloring, and 
after- the manner directed in the first remarks on boiling. 
Afterwards it is to be rkised and wrung a short time 
before you commence coloring it. 

2. Prepare a kettle with about 8 gallons of water, 
and add to it 2 pounds 8 ounces of fustic chips,-. -which 
are to be put into a thin coarse bag and boiled about 1 
hour. Take out the bag and add to the liquor 8 oun- 
ces of copperas, (dissolved before hand 'in about a gal- 
lon of warm -water,) stir it well together, stud when the 
liquor has cooled so as to .allow the hand to be borne m 
it is ready for dipping. 

3. Place the yarn on 5 sticks and dip and turn it half 
an hour : then take it out s wring -it and empty away 

"the liquor which you have just used. 

4. Prepare the kettle --again with about 8 gallons of 
water, and -add to it 2 pounds of logwood chips put in- 
to a coarse bag and* boil it about three quarters of aa 
hour ; then take out the bag ar^d dissolve in the liquor 
4 ounces of blue vitriol. All$far the liquor to cool so 
much that you can endure the Hand in it without scald- 
Ing ; then place the yarn on sticks and dip and torn it 
for half an hour : it is then to be wrung out, rinsed and! 
dried* 
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DIRECTION XXL 
Slate Cdor on Cotton. 

For 2 pounds of yarn it will require 

5 ounces of copperas, and 

1 pound of sumac. 

Use die same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam a day before coloring it, and in 
the same Banner as direc-eJ in the first remarks on pre- 
paring yarn for dyeing-. It is to be wrung out a short 
time before you begin dipping it. 

2. Prepare a ketde with about 3 gallons of warm 
water ; add to it 5 ounces of copperas and when it is 
perfectly di^soked place your yarn en 2 sticks, then 
dip and turn it in the liquor for about half an hour : it 
is then to be taken out and wrung. 

3. In the next place prepare another kettle with a- 
boutS gallons of \vater, and add to it 1 porxKi <,T the 
shoots and leaves of sumac, dried and cut u-p fK-v 
Boil it for about half an hour, then strain off the cL'ar 
part of the liquor, f hrow away the sumac, and pour it 
back asrain into the kettle. 

4. After the liquor has cooled so that you can bear 
the h?.nJ in it, tl^-i place the yam on the sticks, and 
dip and t.im it for about half an hour; then wring it 
out and ar it If the cclor is not dark as you wish, dip 
again In the copprras liquor for 10 minutes, then lastly, 
in th^ sumic liquor for 15 minutes; then wring and 
dry \\, ithout rinsing. 



DIRECTION XXIL 
Slate Cclor on Cotton. 

To dye 2 pounds of yam it will require 
3 ounces of nutgalls, 
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I an ounce of allum, 
3 ounces of copperas, 

6 ounces of logwood. 

Use the same proportions to dye any nuir/ijer of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam the day before coloring ;t, and 
In the same manner as directed in the first remarks on 
preparing yam for dyeing. After it is boiled, rinse and 
wring It out a short time before you commence dip- 
ping, 

2. Prepare a kettle with about three gallons of 
water, and add to It 3 ounces of nutgalls," pounded 
fine ; boil for half an hour, then let the Rails settle at 
the bottom and take the clear part of the liquor off into 
another kettle or tub : otherwise you may strain It 

3. When the liquor has cooled so that you can bear 
the hand in it ; place the yam on the sticks and dip and 
turn it in the liquor for about half an hour ; It is then 
to be taken out and wrung*. 

4. Empty away the gall liquor and prepare die ket- 
tle with about 3 gallons of water; then add to It 6 oun- 
ces of logwood chips, which are to be put into a bag 
and boiled about | of an hour, then take out the bag 
and add half an ounce of allum. When the- allum 
is entirely dissolved, and the liquor cooled so that you 
can endure the hand in it, dip and turn the yarn for 20 
minutes. It is then to be wrung out and aired, and the 
allum liquor emptied away. 

5. Next put about 2 gallons of cold water into the 
kettle, and dissolve in it 3 ounces of copperas ; then 
dip and turn the yam in the liquor for 10 minutes ; then 
rinse, wring and dry it. 



DIRECTION XXIIL 

jBrmm on Cotton. 
To dye 5 pounds of yam it will require 

4 ounces of pearlash, 
p 
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1 pound of copperas, 
1 bushel of maple or white oak bark* 
Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

L Boil out the yarn a day before coloring, as usual. 

2. Prepare a kettle with" about 8 gallons ' of water, 
bring it nearly to a scalding heat, then add 4 ounces of 
pearlash. When it is dissolved, place your yam on 5 
sticks and dip and turn it in the liquor for half an hour. 
It is then to be taken out and wrung, and the pearlash 
liquor emptied out, 

3. In the next place, prepare a kettle with about 5 or 
6 pails of water, and put in 1 bushel of maple bark, or 
instead, take the same quantity of white oak bark. - 
Soil it 2 hours, adding a little water occasionally ; then 
take out the bark and strain the liquor. 

4. When the liquor is about scalding hot, add one 
pound of copperas, and stir it round until it is all dissol- 
ved. You will now suffer the liquor to cool a little, 
then dip and turn the yam on the sticks for about 15 
minutes : it is then to be wrung out and aired. Dip and 
tor a again for 15 minutes, and then wring it out : so 
proceed for 1 hour. It is then to be rinsed, wrung and 
dried. 



Scouring Woollen Cloth from the Loom. 

Flannel is generally wove in the grease in factories, 

which methoci is preferred to scouring the yam before 
weaving ; not only from its being more convenient, but 
it has a tendency to produce closer cloth and is less lia- 
ble to break than yam wove in a dry state. 

When the cloth is wove and taken from the loom, it 
should be carefully and thoroughly trimmed, by taking 
from it all the knots, double threads and loose ends; it 
is then ready for scouring, which is done in the follow- 
ing manner, viz : For a stock of cloth of 60 pounds 
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weight, or 70 yards of Eannel 1 yard wide, take 6 gal- 
lons of old urine and 6 gallons of soft soap ; mix them 
well together in 6 gallons of hot water : when the li- 
quor is as warm as 3*011 can bear the hand in it, spread 
the flannel on the floor, and wet it equally ; then enter 
the cloth in the fulling mill, and let it operate about fif- 
teen minutes. It is then to be taken* out and laid open* 
to discover if any parts are dry ; if so, wet those places 
with the same kind of liquor as before. The cloth is 
now to be laid in the mill again 5 which should run nearly 
half an hour ; you may then discover whether the gjease 
is sufficiently raised, by wringing a small place in the 
cloth very hard : should the grease come out easy and 
free, it is scoured enough. You will then pour into the 
mill slowly, 4 or 5 pails full of warm water, and after it 
has produced a lather, then admit cold water to run 
through it for a few minutes, or until the filth and grease 
is well washed out. Should the cloth turn irregularly, 
handle it over and put it in the mill again until it is rinsed 
clean. It must then be taken out and dryed fpr the 
next process or fulling. 

It will not be improper to observe that the mill with 
faliers will start the grease better than the crank mill,, 
but the latter is the best for washing ; on the whole, the 
crank mill is to be preferred where only one is used for 
both purposes. 

It is of the utmost importance that cloth should be 
entirely cleansed from grease ; for should any remain* 
it would prevent Its receiving and retaining a bright 
and permanent color ; besides such clothsahvays crock, 
and will not admit of being finished in a workmafrfik* 
manner. 

Another Method to Scour Woollen Cloth from the Loom* 

To 1 barrel of urine add I bushel of hog dung, mis 
it well, then use enough of the clear liquor to wet th* 
cloth. After it is equally wet let it ran m the mill fq| 
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five minutes, then take it out, handle it over, and after- 
wards pack it together in a warm place until it heats 
through ; then lay it in the'mill and put on a pail full oi' 
urine," let it run 10 minutes, then take it out and handle 
It until cool. You will then lay it in again and permit 
fold water to run through it for half an hour, handling 
once in that time then dry it for fulling. 

Fulling. This branch of business., like other arts, 
requires 'a strict attention to succeed well. 

For a stock of cloth of about 60 pounds weight, or 
70 yards of yard wide flannel, take 5 pounds of hard 
soap, that is free from rosin, shave- it fine and put it in- 
to a kettle with 6 gallons of soft water : place it over u 
gentle fire and stir it until the soap is dissolved : after- 
wards sufler it to cool down to blood warmth. You 
will then take nearly half of the liquor and wet the 
cloth evenly, enter it in the mill and let it run about one 
hour. It is then to be taken out and overhauled ; lay 
it in the mill again and add the soap liquor as often as 
it inclines to get dry, but observe not to get it very wet, 
as that would tend to stop the felting of the cloth. 

Should the cloth full rather slow, handle it over once 
In about an hour and a half adding liquor occasionally ; 
proceed in this manner until the cloth has become of a 
suitable thickness, or the width that is wanted. 

Now wet the cloth with 4 or 5 pails of warm water, 
let it work a few minutes, then admit cold water until it 
runs off clear: it is then to be taken out and stretched 
on the pin smooth, at which time it will be ready for 
napping, Sec. 

Of scouring dyed cloth. For a stock of cloth, 60 
pounds \\ eight, or about 70 yards of narrow cloth, it 
will require 3 gallons of soft soap, 4 gallons of urine 
and 4 gallons of soft water : put them into a kettle and 
heat scalding hot : stir it together until dissolved, then 
suffer it to cool ckwn to a blood warmth. Wet the 
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cloth evenly, and enter it in the fulling mil! to work for 
half an hour, then take it out and overhaul It ; lay it in 
the mill again and let it run until the superfluous color- 
ing matter Is raised, then admit It to be wabhed In the 
mill with water until clean. 

N. B. Observe that the cloth should be rinsed In tha 
mill with water only after it is dyed, then dryed before 
you proceed to scour as last directed. 

Of Blue on TFooIlen. Wool and woollen stuffs of all 

kinds, are dyed blue without any other preparation than 
wetting them well in hike-warm water, scjueezing them 

well afterwards, or letting them drain. This precaution 
is necessary that the color may the more easily insinuate 

itself into the body of the wool, that it may be equally 
dispersed throughout ; nor Is this to be omitted in ar.y 
kind of colors, whether the subject be wool or clolh. 

As to wool in the fleece, which is used in manufactu- 
ring cloth for mixtures, or intended for only one color, 
and which it is necessary to dye before it is spun, it is 
first prepared in another manner, viz : it is scoured, and 
thereby divested of die natural fat it had when on the 
body of the animal As this operation is properly the 
dyer's, and is indispensable in wool which is to be dyed 
before it is spun, let the color be what it will, we have 
given the best process for scouring it see u observa- 
tions on scouring wool." 



DIRECTION XXIV. 

Method of Setting and Working the Indigo Vat* 

There are several methods of erecting the indigo 
vat: some are constructed on the plan of heating the 
dye while in the vat, while others are calculated only 
for working the dye, and depend on heating it in a cop- 
per near by. Having seen vats worked of de- 
p 3 
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scriptloas, we think the former Is to be preferred, partic- 
ularly from its convenience in keeping the dye at regu- 
lar heat, as also saving much time and trouble in emp- 
tying it backwards and forwards from the vat and cop- 
per, which is not only a means of wasting the liquor, but 
is in some degree injurious to die dye, by exposing it 
greatly to the action of air, which it will be perceived 
nas an affect to blacken it. 

The most approved method of erecting vats, that 
are calculated for heating the blue dye while therein, 
and securing a regular heat while dyeing wool or cloth, 
is the following. Have the bottom or lower part of a 
vat formed with a cast iron kettle, having it of such a 
size as the extent of your work requires* The staves 
which are to form the chief part of the vat, should be 
made of pine plank, thoroughly seasoned, clear stuff, 
about 2 inches thick, and well bound with iron hoops- 
The vat should be largest at the top, and the bottom 
part calculated of such a size as will set 3 or 4 inches 
in depth, on the inside from the top of the kettle, allow- 
ing a sufficient space to cork it thoroughly with oakum 
between the top of the kettle and staves* Previous to 
this, an iron hoop must be fastened round the top of 
die kettle, to render it secure. After the vat is thus 
prepared,, place it in a convenient spot, with the bot- 
tom of. the kettle set a few inches in the ground ; then 
sunpund it with brick work to a suitable height, having 
a small fireplace in front, and a flue against the kettle, 
made in a circular form to convey the heat to all sides 
of the dye, and then made to pass into a chimney* 

To set a vat of 6 barrels, you will first fill the vat a- 
boutBalf full of boiling water. Then If pounds pot- 
ash previously dissolved in hot water, is tq be added 
thai take 12 quarts of wheat bran that is free from 
flour and sprinkle into the vat ; 12 ounces of good 
madder is next to be added, which should be broken 
fine ; the whole is then to be well mixed together by 
stirring it with the rake. In the next place pour into the 
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vat if pounds of best indigo, that has been ground in 
water as fine as oil, rake it well a few minutes, then co- 
ver the vat close, observing through all this process the 
vat should be closely covered, except at the time of in- 
troducing the different articles. 

In setting a new vat the evening is the best time, having 
all the materials added by ten at night The morning af- 
ter setting, a gentle fire is to be made, to enable the dy- 
er to keep up a moderate heat in the vat, but observe 
not to allow the dye to become hardly scalding hot : at 
this time the vat is to be opened and plunged with the 
rake from the top to the bottom, which will cause bub- 
bles to appear. If on repeating the plunges a few 
times, a thick deep blue froth anses on the surfece of 
the dye, and remains floating, the liquor wearing the 
appearance of a dark green, the dye may be pronoun- 
ced to be in a good state. Should it be found necessa- 
ry to rake and plunge the dye 2 or 3 times, you will ob- 
serve to cover the vat close and let it remain an hour 
between each trial of plunging. 

Should your vat be set without any convenience at- 
tached to it for heating, and thereby suffered to become 
cool before it has come to work, there will be no head 
arise on the surface, although it may otherwise be good. 
In this case you will have to reheat the dye in the cop- 
per, and then pour it back again into the vat ; this will 
retard business and cause trouble, whereas the vat that 
has a kettle for its bottom, can be kept at a regular heat 
with the greatest ease. 

If the dye, on opening it the morning after setting, has 
a pale blue appearance, nearly half a pound of fine mad- 
der is to be sprinkled into it. Should the liquor have 
a whitish scum, it is a proof that it does not work, and 
will not color in that state : in this case a part of the dye 
should be reheated, and a small quantity of all its ingredi- 
ents added and in the same proportion as at first A 
handful of lime slacked to powder should then be put 
into warm water : after it has settled, pour the clear 
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part Into the vat, rake It well and allow It to stand an 
hour between each raking, observing not to uncover the 
vat often, but let the air be excluded as much as possi- 
ble by siiironndiBg the top with cloths or blankets, se- 
curing* the heat to that degree that you can just endure 
your fiand in a few seconds* When the dye has come 
to a head and is HI a good state for dyeing, (according 
to appearances, which have been stated before) then let 
It stand secure in that situation until you wish to com- 
mence dyeing, at which time a copper is to be filled 
with clear water, then add 2 pounds of potash that has 
been dissolved in hot water, also one pound of 
madder and 16 quarts of bran ; boil for 15 minutes, 
then extinguish the fire 9 allow it to settle a few minutes 
and empty the clear part into the vat. Then add two 
pounds of best indigo finely ground. Having filled the 
% at" within 4 inches of the top, rake it well and cover it 
close* The next morning the vat should be opened 
and plunged, then cover it close; let it rest one hour, 
plunge again and let it rest for the same time. 

If the dye is in good condition, there will be several 
quarts of froth on the surface, which will appear of a 
copper-colored blue, and -the liquor of a dark green ; in 
this state the dye is proper to be employed in coloring. 

The cloth intended to be dyed should be cleansed 
from all filth, especially grease,, as that wfeild overset 
the dye even in its best state. Before the cloth is en- 
tered into the vat> it must be thoroughly wet in hot wa- 
ter and drained* The quantity of indigo and other in- 
gredients that have been directed, will -dye to advan- 
60 yards of iannel, which should first be scoured 
or about one quarter part foiled Half of that quantity 
may be dyed at one draught* As soon as the vat is 
opened for the purpose of dyeing, take off the froth and 
put it In a convenient vessel ; next let down the net, 
which should be attached to an iron hoop and suspen- 
by three cords. The stick or cross piece is then 
% be placed about one inch below the surface of the 
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dye, for the purpose of hauling the cloth over it You 
Will now place the cloth in regular folds, begin at one 
end and haul it in die dye, keeping it well open till you 
have drawn through the whole draught; continue haul- 
ing the cloth backwards and forwards from end to end 
for about 20 minutes, during which time it is to be 
kept entirely under the surface of the dye. After this 
process, begin at one end and wring it up, then take it 
on the folding table or boards, and fold it over and 
over until it becomes blue and even. If this part of 
the business is neglected, your cloth will be clouded. 
When the cloth is first taken out of the vat, if the dye 
is in good order, it will exhibit a green shade, but on 
being exposed to the air will soon become blue. After 
each draught of cloth has been dipped twice, take one 
the cross piece and net, and return the froth back 
which was taken off, rake and plunge the dye several 
times, then cover it close. An hour after open the vat, 
place the net and cross piece, and proceed in dyeing as 
before until the color is nearly as dark as will at last be 
required. 

The cloth must now be rinsed and pass a second 
milling. Before you clip the cloth for the last time, 
you will reheat part of the dye (which is at this time of a 
bluish brown) in the copper, and when it is ready to 
boil, all the s'ciim that is formed at the top is taken off 
\vith a sie\c, then add the same proportions of- bran, 
madder, and potash as before, boil lor 15 minutes, the 
fire is then removed from the copper, and a little cold 
water put in to stop the boil, allow it to settle for a few 
minutes, then pour the clear part into the vat, at which 
time add 2 pounds of finely ground indigo. After this 
the vat is raked, covered, and some fire put round it: 
the next day it will be fit to work, which is to be man- 
iiged as before directed until you have obtained the de- 
sired shade. After this, the "dye should lie suffered to 
coo!, then kept covered close till it is apain employed 
for coloring. The dyer must be careful in hot weathrv 
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to heat the dye as often as once In six weeks to preserve 
it. When the dye becomes thick and sizy by much 
use, the clear part of it must be boiled, the scum taken 
off, and the clear part returned to the vat ; at which time 
add two quarts of lime water, which will clarify it and 
cast down the sediment ; should the grounds rise, the 
color will be imperfect, therefore they should be well 
settled before the goods are admitted. 

In dyeing wool in the fleece, it will be necessary to 
have an additional net, made in a circular form, with 
meshes about an inch square. The net should have a 
border fastened to it of stout cotton or linen cloth, with 
loop holes near the edge, having a cord run through 
them. When the net is let down into the dye, the bor- 
der is to be brought over the edge of the vat, and the 
loop cord secured in many places by hooking it over 
nails on the outside. After the wool has been scoured 
clean, rinsed, and nearly dried, it is then thrown loose- 
ly in the dye, and stirred about regular with a smooth 
stick for 20 minutes. The loop cord is then taken from 
all sides of the vat, and brought together above, form- 
ing with the cord a few loops, these are to be put up- 
on a hook attached to a stout strap or rope. The strap 
is then run over a pulley fixed to the floor, and the net 
drawn out of the dye ; two sticks of timber are then 
placed across the top of the vat, and a half barrel tub, 
(bored with holes) rested on them, over the centre of 
the dye. Next let the net and wool sink into, the tub, 
put on the top of it a circular follower and press it hard 
with a lever. Then remove Jhe tub, take^fstrt .the wool, 
and air it ; in this manner proceed to dip a&d~air until 
it is dark enough. 

After coloring deep blue on cloth or wool, "the dye 
may be used for pale blues, which answers a betterpur- 
pose for that shade ^hen it is 
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DIRECTION XXV, 
For an excellent Black on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth or yarn it will 
require the following articles, 
8 pounds of logwood, 
1 pound 4 ounces sumac, 
1 pound 4 ounces maple bark, 
8 ounces of nutgalls, 

3 pounds 8 ounces of copperas, 

4 ounces of pearlash, 

3 ounces cream of tartar, and 

4 ounces of verdigris. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

To produce a superior black, you must in the first 
place dye the cloth a light indigo blue in the warm dye 
which is to be done before fulling ; then full and fit it 
for coloring. 

1. Prepare a kettle with about three barrels of water, 
then add to it 8 pounds of logwood, one pound four 
ounces of sumac, the same quantity of maple bark, 
and 8 ounces of nutgalls powdered fine. It is then 
brought to boil for one hour and a half; you will then 
stop it from boiling, and suffer the chips and dye stuff 
to settle at the bottom ; then take out the clear dye li- 
quor, and put it into a clean hogshead, which wijl be 
re^dy for use in one week. 

2. In the next place prepare a small kettle with a 
pail full of warm water, and dissolve in it 3 pounds 8 
ounces of copperas, which must be stirred while dis* 
solving, and afterwards the scum is to be taken off. 

3. When your logwood liquor has stood for the time 
above mentioned, or somewhat longer if more conve- 
nient \ then put about two thirds of lit into a clean ket- 
tle, bring it to a boil, and put in your cloth and run it 
while boiling for about one hour. At this time let an. 
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other person stir up and skim the copperas water, and 
take about 5 quarts of It and pour into the dye slow Iy ? 
a little at a time, while you are moving the cloth in the 
dye ; minding not to pour it on the cloth, but rather on 
the side of the kettle. The cloth is to be run one hour 
after the copperas liquor is added ; then taken out and 
aired. 

4. The dye must now be refreshed with some of the 
prepared logwood liquor, and also add about one quart 
of the copperas liquor. It is then brought to a boil, 
and the cloth put in and run while boiling for one hour, 
then taken out and aired. 

5. You will now add the remainder of the logwood 
liquor to the dye ; also four ounces of pearlash, three 
ounces of cream of tartar, and four ounces of verdigris, 
which last must be slacked before hand by putting it 
in several thicknesses of wet brown paper, and then 
covering It up in hot embers : It Is then to be dissolved 
in a little of the hot dye liquor, and added to the dye. 
The dye is now to be* brought to a boil, and the cloth 
put in and run while boiling for one hour ; then taken 
out and aired, and afterwards rinsed and scoured. 



DIRECTION XXVL 

To dye a common Black on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth or yam it will re- 
quire 

2 pounds and a half of copperas, 
2 ounces of blue vitriol, 
8 pounds of logwood, 
2 pounds of fustic. 

Use the same ppoportions to dye any number of 
pounds* 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water 
to admit your woollen to be worked in the dye without 
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being crowded : bring the water to a scalding heat t 
then put in the cloth or yarnfor a few minutes. When 
it is wet thoroughly take it out and drain it. 

2. In the next place put in two pounds of copperas 
and 2 ounces of blue vitriol. When both are entirely dis-, 
solved, bring the liquor to a gentle boil, stir up the dye 
and put in the cloth or yarn. (In dyeing of woollen 
yarn observe that it should often, be stirred about in the 
dye with a stick ; the same way also should be practi- 
ced in dyeing small quantities of flannel cloth ; but it 
will be found necessary to use a reel to dye cloth in 
large quantities) run the cloth for one hour, and air it 
once in that time ; it is then to be taken out, aired, and 
rinsed well. 

3. The copperas liquor is now to be emptied away 
and the kettle rinsed and filled nearly full of water ; Hien 
add 8 pounds of logwood chips and 2 pounds of fustic 
chips, which are to boiled about two hours, then add 
some .water and take out the chips, 

4. The cloth is now to be put in and run while boil- 
ing for half an hour ; then take it out and air it Add 
half a pound of coppetas to the dye., and when it is dis- 
solved, enter the woollen and run it for half an hour 
longer; then air, rinse^ and scour it well. 



DIRECTION XXVII. 

Another common Black on Woollen. 

"for 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth or yam* 
The following receipt may be considered worth at- 
t^ntion to those who wish to dye black on woollen in 
families, as it is attended with but little trouble and ex- 
pense. The same may be said of the last receipt for 
dyeing a common black. There are many families who 
.abreadj understand how to dye .a good black on. woollen ; 
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but there are also many who do not Some fail in pro- 
ducing a good black, by not using enough dye stuff in 
proportion for their woollen; others fail by mixing the 
copperas and logwood together, through the whole course 
of dyeing the black ; and many by not having a suffi- 
cient quantity of water at first There should always 
be so much dye liquor in dyeing woollen of any color, 
that the cloth, yarn, or wool, may be moved about loose 
3nd free in the dye. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water, 
bring it to a scalding heat, then add 12 ounces of blue 
Vitriol that is pounded ; when it is dissolved put in your 
woollen, and let the liquor boil gently while you are run- 
ning, the cloth, or stirring it about in the dye. When 
it has been in half an hour, take It up drain and air it, 
then dip again as before for half an hour. It is then to 
be token out and cooled. 

2. Now add to the liquor some water and 6 pounds 
of logwood chips, boil smartly for half an hour, then 
put in the woollen and run or stir it about for half an 
hour. It is then to be taken out and cooled. 

3. In the next place add either of the following ar- 
ticles to the dye : one pound and a half of madder, or 
3 pecks of butternut bark, or a pail full of sumac, or 
half a bushel of soft maple bark ; either one of the kinds 
will answer. You will then boil and dip until the color 
pleases. Should you find it not black enough, dissolve 
a handful of copperas separate in a little of the hot dye li- 
quor, then add it to the dye, and dip the woollen a few 
minutes longer and it will Jbe completed. Then cool* 
rinse, and SQoiIr it welL 
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DIRECTION XXVIII 
Green qn Woollen. 

To dye 1 pound of cloth, yarn, flannel, or any kind 
of woollen articles, it will require the following ingredi- 
ents. 

1 ounce and a quarter of oil of vitriol, 

1 quarter of an ounce of indigo, 

1 ounce cream of tartar, 

2 ounces of allura, 
8 ounces of fustic. 

Use the same proportion x>f articles to dye any num- 
ber of pounds. 

In the first place prepare -the chymic or compound of 
oil of vitriol and indigo, which is made in the following 
manner. 

Take a glazed earthen cup or pot, of a suitable size 
and put in one ounce aud a quarter of oil of vitriol ; 
theri add to it one quarter of an ounce of Spanish flote 
or best Bengal indigo which is to be pounded fine and 
sifted; then stir the mixture hastily with a stick, which 
is necessary in order to mk it well and produce a reg- 
ular fermentation; this should be done until it has done 
wofking : then add half a table spoonful of water, ant! 
mix it together and it will be fit for use in one day. 

Should the compound not work or ferment after stir- 
ring it, you may conclude the oil of vitriol is not good 
and had better not be used. 

Supposing you wish to make more compound ihan 
will be wanted for dyeing at one time, you must put it 
in a glass bottle and stop it close with a wax or glass 
stopper; in this way it will keep good for a year or 
nidre : however those who have had no practice iif 
dyeing green may s well procure only as much oil 
of vitriol and indigo as will be wanted to dye.their wool-* 
len at one time ; for in this way there will be 
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of making any. mistake in using too much or too little. 
After one trial is made in dyeing greei^ it will be found 
afterwards simple and easy. Observe that in the a- 
bove direction to make the compound, die quantity of 
oil of vitriol and indigo stated, is calculated to dye one 
pound of woollen. 

Dyeing the Green, 

1. Prepare either an iron, brass or copper kettle, 
with three gallons of water ; which is sufficient for one 
pound of woollen. When the water is scalding hot, 
add one ounce of cream of tartar, and two ounces of 
allum ; then bring it to boil and put in the woollen, 
boil it about one hour and a half; stirring it in the li- 
quor occasionally during that time. It is then to be 
taken out, drained and aired. 

2. You will now add some water to the kettle to 
make up the deficiency caused by boiling ; then add 

to the liquor, two thirds of the compound of oil of vit- 
fiol and indigo ; mix it well with the liquor, then put 
in the woollen, keeping the liquor at only a scalding 
heat, and often moving.it about in the dye. When the 
woollen has been in the dye half an hour, it is tabe. ta- 
ken out, aired andwsed. 

3. In the next place add 8 ounces of fustic chips to 
;he liquor, which are to be put loosely in a thin coarse 
tegj and boiled about an hour and a half. ^ The bag is 
hen to be taken out, and the woollen put in and boiled 
jentl v little more than an hour; airing the woollen once 
& that time. It is then to be taken out and aired. 

4. You will find at this time you have produced a 
jreen. Should it be found to bear too much on the 
-ellow, then add a little more of the compound to the 
lye, and put in the woollen again : or if it is too much 
i the blue shade, boil up a little more fustic in the^ li- 

In this way you may vary the shade according 
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to your fancy* .If you want a light green, use the less 
fustic and compound* After it is dyed, air and rinse 

it. 

Another method to dye Green. 

L Prepare the yam by boiling it b allum and cream 
of tartar, the same as mentioned in the above receipt 
for one hour and a half; it is then to be taken out of 
the liquor and aired. 

2. Add to the liquor the same quantity of fustic 
chips in a bag as mentioned before, and boil it about an 
hour and a half: then take out the bag and put in the 
woollen for half an hour : it is then to be taken out and 
aired. 

3. In the next place put in two thirds of the com- 
pound : mix it well with the dye liquor, and put in the 
woollen for half an houn during which time it 
should be moved about in the dye at only a scalding 
heat. It is then to be taken out and aired, Should 
you find the green not dark enough, add a little more 
of the compound to the dye and put in the wooHeji a- 
gain ; then air and rinse. 

This last method of dyeing green wffl answer very 
well; but is not hardly equal to the one where the blue 
is put on first : but the last method where the yellow is 
put on first, is rather more convenient than the other, 
in particular for new beginners : as in that way they ca& 
with more <aft|y produce the desired shade, by putting 
in but a little of the compound at once ; which at the 
^ame time tends to produce an even color,. 

JNT. B. Green can be dyed as handsome ?s- is com- 
monly done without cream of tartar ; but in that case 
you will use three ounces of allum for every pound .of. 
woollen. Observe to mix the compound well : in tjie 
before the woollen is entered* 
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DIRECTION XXIX. 
Best Bottle Green on Woollen. 

After your woollen IB dyed green a"s stated in Direc- 
tion XXVIII, then take for one pound of woollen, 2 
ponces of log- wood chips, which a^e to b6 put in loose 
into a bag and boiled in the dye for a littite more than 
half an hour : then take out the- bag, and add half an 
ounce of copperas. When it is dissolved, put in the 
woollen and boil it gently for half an hour, stirring it 
ft&ut during the time. It is then to be tqtken oiitj cool- 
ed sod rinsed* 

DIRECTION XXX. 
Nicaragua-Red on Woollen. 

To. dye 1 pound of woollen it will require the fol- 
articles : 

3 ounces of aflura, 
I ounce .cream of tartar, 
$ .Quness of Nicaragua. 
the same ^portions to dye any number of 
j&tlfttls. 

1, Pi^pare a bras* or copper kettle withafamit 2 paife 
^f water ; bring it to a scalding heat, then add 3 oun- 
B&o aflAlm wnich is pounded, and 1. ounce of fine 
Wdtaor o| tartar : bring the liquor to a b^B and put in 
ihef woolfen and let 3| Isqil one hopr and a haE It is 
flien'to be taken out, aired and rinsed and the 



In tike fieljt place add to the kettlp as much water 
-as before ; theii- add 8 ounces of nicaragus cfeips^ wbicli 
art to he 1 pti^loos^ into a thin coarse iaag and boile$ 
about one hour and a faaE 

3. No^r take out the nicaragua chips an<f pft fo 
boil gently for about 1 hour, ||3tliifess andi 
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ing it during that time. It is then to be taken out cool- 
d and rinsed. 

N. B. Should you wish the red to bear on a scarlet 
color, you will add a little yellow dye liquor to the al- 
lum and tartar liquor. The yellow dye may be made 
from fustic, turmeric, pea!ch leaves, walnut or yellow 
oak bark. 

DIRECTION XXXL 

Madder Red on Woollen. 

To dye 1 pound df yarn or flannel it wiH require th& 
following articles : 

3 ounces of allum, 
1 ounce cream of tartar, 
8 ounces of ifindder, 
| an ounce of stone lime. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with jfeopt fiB& 
gallons of water ; bring the liqwr to & s^aidftig Beat* 
then add 3 ,aune of allam that fe fsou&dedls ^nd $&& 
Ounce crattn of tartar ; th&i Mi^ ^ fi^tioc to a bej 
and put ih th woollen an4 feollfifor 2 hfe 

Aen taken ottt aired and riitsecl, and the lit 
away. 

2. Now prefpE the kettiie with as much water as b^ 
fore, and aa$ to it & ounces of good matfder, whidt 
should be broken up fine, m& well mixed fa. fits at 
before you put in the woollen. Wfe^i y<M have 
warmed tlfe dye as hot as yotratfi bear fife fcaud ioit ^ 
ften 4Miter fee woollen and tefrk remain 18 ^e dye for one 
liow, during which^time the 5ye inu^tnbt boil, Buto^ 
ly remain at a scalding heal ; observing to stir alboutfe 
wo^feix constantly wMe in tbe dye. 
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3* When the woollen has been in 1 hour, then bring 
the dye to a boil for 5 minutes. The woollen is then 
to be taken out aired and rinsed. 

4. Acid to the dye half a pint of clear lime water^ 
which is made by slacking about half an ounce of lime 
to powder ; then add water to it and when settled pour 
the clear part into the dye and mix it well Now put 
in your woollen, and stir it about for ten minutes, the 
dye being only at a scalding heat, It is then to be ta 
ken out and rinsed immediately* 

N. B. Should you wish the red very bright, add a- 
bout a quarter of an ounce or neaiiy | a table spoonful of 
the aqua fortis composition at the time of putting in the 
fnadder, 

DIRECTION XXXIL 
Yellow an Woollen. 

pound of cloth or yarn it will require 
3 ounces of allum, 
1 ounce, cream of tartar, and 
I pound of fustic. 
tJse Ste sai&e proportions to dye any number of 



1. Pfcpare a brass 01* copper kettle with, about four 
gallons m water ; bring it to a scalding heat, then add 
3 ounces of pounded allum and 1 oimcfe of fine cream 
of tartar ; then 'enter the woollen. Brihg it to a boil 
for one hour andahaE It is then to be taken out 
cooled and slightly rinsed. 

2 In the next place empty away the liquor, and put 
In as much water as before ; then add to it 1 pound 0f 
iqstic chips cut up fine ancj put loose in a thm coarse 
bag ; .then boil It for two hours. 

3, You will &en take out the fustic and put fex 
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woollen, and stir or run it while boiling, for one hour. 
It is then to be taken out cooled and rinsed. 

N. B. Instead of fustic you may use hickory or yel- 
low oak bark, having the dye strong, (See description 
f those barks.) 



DIRECTION XXXIII. 
Buff Color on JFcollen. 

For 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with a sufficient 
quantity of water to cover well your woollen ; bring the 
liquor to a scalding heat, then add one pound three 
quarters of alluxn and one pound of cream of tartar 
bring the liquor to a boil and put in the cloth ; run 
while boiling for one hour and a half : it is then to be 
taken out and aired. 



2. The liquor is then to be emptied awav arid tlie 
kettle filled with as much water as before-; Chen add 3 
pounds and a quarter of fustic chips, which is to be put 
in a bag and boiled about one hour and a Half. The 
bag is then to be taken out and one or two palb fiili of 
water added to the dye. 

3. Now add 6 ounces of madder to the liquor* whieSt 
is to be brokeii up fine and well mixed. Then put iti 
the cloth and run It while boiling for one hour. It is 
then to be taken out aired and rinsed. 



DIRECTION XXXIV. 

To dye a Scarlet Red on JfooUen Cloth, Yarn, Shawls, 
Fringe, or any kind of Woollen articles. 

Before the directions are given to dye this beautiful 
colour, it will not be improper to state that a strict at- 
tention to neatness, and a careful observance of the piles 
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laid down will be necessary : which, if followed, there 
will not be the least difficulty to accomplish the dyeing 
of this color in families. 

To dye one pound of woollen, it will require the fol- 
lowing articles, which when procured at the druggist's, 
each kind should be written upon to prevent any" mis- 
take in using them. 

2 ounces of spirits of nitre, 
| a dram of salt petre (pounded) 
2 drams of salamoniac, (pounded) 
| of an ounce of grained tin.- 
Also, 1 ounce cream of tartar, 

1 ounce of cochineal, (pounded fine) 
| an ounce of starch, 
4 drams of turmeric, (pounded. 
Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

In the first place prepare the compound of aqua for- 
tip, which should be made at least 2 days before you 
color the scarlet. It is prepared in the following man- 
ner, and the quantity of which is calculated to dye one 
pound of woollen. 

Take a clean glass bottle of a suitable size, put in 
2 ounces of spirits of nitre, add to it as much clean rain 
water, also 2 drams of ^salamoniac, which is pounded fine, 
-and half a dram of fine salf petre. Shake them togeth- 
er imtil they are dissolved \ then add | of an ounce of 
grained tin ; these small pieces of tin are to be put in 
one at a time, letting it dissolve before putting in any 
more, so proceed until the whole is dissolved* After 
the compound is made then stop the bottle close with 
a wax or glas stopper, In. using it be careful to take 
the clear liquor only, 

Directions to grain the Tin. 

Melt block tin over a fire, then pour it from a dis- 
tance above of four or five feet slowly into a bason of 
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cold water. By this process the tin will be cast into 
thin and loose parts, and is then fit to be dissolved as 
beforementioned. Tin is oftentimes procured at tfre 
druggists already grained or granulated ; in that case 
-it is ready to be dissolved in the spirits of nitre or aqua 
fortis. 

Dyeing the Scarlet. 

L Prepare a tin, brass, or copper kettle with about 
five gallons of clean soft water ; briftg it nearly to a 
scalding heat, then add one ounce of cream of tartar, 
one third of an ounce of cochineal which is finely 
pounded and sifted through gauze, and four drams of 
pounded turmeric. Make a quick fire, and when the 
liquor almost boils add nearly half of the clear com- 
pound already prepared, and mix it well with the dye. 

2. The liquor is now brought to a boil. The cloth, 
yarn, or woollen articles being before well cleansed, wet 
and drained, is now to be entered: dip it while boiling 
for one hour and a half. If it is yam or garments, they 
are to be continually moved or stirred w5b & stick, and 
if cloth where it is a sufficient quantity $ it is to be run 
briskly on the reel 

3. The woollen is* now to be taken out, drained cool- 
ed, and rinsed in cold water. Empty out the dye, and 
add as milch clean soft water as before ; then dissolve 
half an ounce of starch in a little warm water, and add 
to the water in the kettle. 

4. Bring the water to a scalding heat and skim it; 
then add two thirds of an ounce o cochineal being the 
remainder, also add a little before it boils the remainder 
of the prepared tin composition, which you must be 
careful to use only the clear part, aad when put in the 
dye it is to be well mixed. 

5. The dye is now brought to a boil, and the wool- 
len catered, which is to be stirred about as .before. Boil 
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it about one hour arid a half: it Is then to be taken out 
and aired, then rinsed and dried, 

N. B. Fulled cloth must be napped and sheared be* 
fore it is dyed scarlet. After it is dyed and rinsed, then 
tenter it, and lay the nap with a clean brush. Press it 
in clean papers, not very hot as that would tarnish the 
colon 



DIRECTION XXXV. 
Scarlet Red. 

To dye 20 yards or 16 pounds of Yarn or cloth, it 
will require the following articles. 

2 pounds of spirits of nitre, 
2 ounces saiamoniac, (finely pounded) 
1 ounce sal. nitre, 
4 ounces of grained tin, 

The above ingredients form the composition of aqu^ 
fortis ; and is mixed as follows* Take a glass bottle 
of a suitable'size, and put in the spirits, of nitre: then 
add to it, 2 pounds of pure soft water aad;i]nix it togeth- 
er : then also add 2 ounces of saiamoniac finely pound- 
ed, anemone ounce, of *sal. nitre and shake them togeth- 
er until the salts are dissolved. In the next place 4* oun- 
ces of grained tin is to be added gradually ; dropping 
in one by one and waiting for one to dissolve before 
putting in the second. When it is thus gradually dis- 
solved, the composition is completed, and the day after 
it is made, it will be ready for use. When the compo- 
sition is kept on hand, it must be kept stopped close with 
a wax or glass stopper. 

The following articles will be wanted to dye the a- 
bove quantity of woollen. 

14 ounces of cochineal, (finely pounded and Sifted) 
12 ounces of cream of tartar, 
4 ounces of turmeric, (pounded.) 
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Dyeing the Scarlet. 

1. After the cloth is fitted for the press, having it 
well cleansed and wet with hot water, and the tin, brass 
or copper kettle perfectly cleaned, then fill it with pure 
soft water, and add a peck of wheat bran, which is to 
be enclosed in a bag: and. tied closely. Let the water 
boil a few minutes ; then tak^ out the bag and add 12 
ounces of cream of tartar that is pounded fine : let it 
boil a few minutes, then add one third of the cochineal, 
and 4 ounces of turmeric, which is to be put in a bag. 

2. Make a quick fire, then add nearly half of the 
clear composition, already prepared, and mix it well 
with the dye which at this time will change to a blood 
red. The" liquor is now brought to a boil, then dip the 
cloth, while boiling, for one hour and a half; keeping 
it well spread and running it briskly on the re'eL 

3. The cloth is now to be taken up, drained and coa- 
led ; then rinsed in cold water. Next, ertipty out the 
dye. Add fresh and clear soft water as before ; bring 
if to a scalding 'heat, then add the remainder ef the co- 
chineal : also'add, a little before it boils, the remainder 
of the clear composition, and when put in the dye it is 
to -be well mixed* 

4. Bring the dye to a boil and enter the woollen and 
run it one hour and a half, while boiling. It is then to 
be taken out and aired, then rinsed and the nap laid with 
a clean brush while wet, on the bars. 

N. B, Particular care must be observed in dyeing 
scarlet or other bright fancy colors, (including all light 
shades) that the kettles, reel, sticks, and every imple- 
ment employed, should be made perfectly clean and 
free* from any darkening substance. 
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DIRECTION XXXVI 

To Dye a Crimson Color on Woollen Clofh^ Yarn 9 Pkm- 
nel, Shawls^ Network, Fringe ', &c. 

For one pound qf woollen it will require the follow- 
ing articles,, viz : 

1 ounce <:ream of tartar;, 

2 ounces of .allum, 

1 ounce of cochineal, 

2 drams salmomac, 

J of an ounce of pearlash, 
6 ounces of wheat bran. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

L Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 4 gal- 
lons of rain water, or soft spring water ; bring it to 
scalding heat, then add one ounce of fine cream of 
tartar, and 2 ounces of allum, pounded fine. The li- 
quor is now brought to a boil, and the woollen entered 
and stirred about in the dye, while boiling, for one hour 
and a half. 

2. In the next place take out fhe woollen and air it .; 
then rinse it slightly in clean water. Empty away the 
liquor ^and add as much clean soft water as before.- 
When the water has become blood warm, add about 6 
ounces of wheat bran, tied up in a bag> 

3. Now bring the liquor to a moderate heat, and 
fake off the scum as it rises to the top ; then take out 
-the bag and add 1 ounce of cochineal that is pounded 
fine and sifted. The dye is now brought to a boil, and 
the woollen put in and stirred or turned round while 
boiling for one hour; then take it out and rinse it in 
clear cold water. 

4. The dye is now to be emptied away and as much 
water added* as before. When the liquor is as warm as 
the hand can be endured in it, dissolve therein 2 drams 
of salmoniac which is pounded fine ; then enter the 
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woollen and move it about hastily for 5 minutes ; it is 
then to be taken out and drained. 

5. Now add orte quarter of an ounce of pearlash, or 
about 2 tea spoonfulls : mix it well with the liquor, and 
when the dye is almost scalding hot put in the woollen 
and move it round for about 10 minutes : it is then to 
be taken out, aired and rinsed; which completes a 
crimson that is permanent and beautiful. 

DIRECTION XXXVII. 

Orange Color on Woollen. 

To dye 1 pound of cloth, yarn, or garments, it will 
require 

1 ounce of anatto or otter, and 

2 ounces of pearlash. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 2| gal- 
lons of w v ater, then add to it 1 ounce of anatto, which 
should be cut up fine~and put loosely into a bag *as thin 
as a strainer : also add to the water 2 ounces of pearl- 
ash ; then boil it for about 1 hour. 

2. Instead of puttirg- the anatto into a bag, you may 
put the fine pieces loose in the kettle and boil it for the 
same length of time; then let it settle a few hours and 
pour off the clear part into another kettle : throw away 
the settlings and put the clear liquor back as before. 

3. Before you dip the woollen in the dye, it should 
be wet with hot water and drained: then bring the dye 
to a scalding heat and put in the woollen, which is to 
be moved about in the dye 1 hour at nearly a boiling 
heat. It is then to be taken out, aired and rinsed. 

DIRECTION XXXVIII 

Cinnamon Color on Woollen. 

For 24 yards of thin cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, then add 3 pounds of ground camwood and 3 peck^ 
- iv *k; let it boll a few minutes, then 
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the cloth and run it, while boiling, for one hour. It is 
then to be taken out and aired. 

2. Now put in the cloth again and run it for the 
same length of time as before. Should it not be as 
dark as you wish, take out the bark and dissolve a little 
copperas in some hot water, and add it to the dye ; then 
run the cloth a few minutes and it is finished. Then 
cool and rinse it. 



DIRECTION XXXIX. 
To Due (i Dark Cinnamon, London Broivn and British 



For 20 yards fulled cloth, or 26 yards thin cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, bring it to a moderate heat, and wet the cloth thor- 
oughly ; then take it up and let it drain : add 6 pounds 
of camwood and half a pound of fustic chips. Let it 
boil half an hour, then clip your cloih while boiling, for 
one hour and a half. It is then to be taken out and 
aired. 

2. Now add some cold water to the dye, and about 
half a gill of oil of vitriol, \yhich is to be mixed with a 
little cold water before it is added ; also add a small 
handfull of blue vitriol and as much copperas. When 
these are entirely dissolved and well mixed with the li- 
quor, bring the dye to a boil and run the cloth about 1 
hour ; the dark cinnamon is then obtained. It is then 
to be taken out, aired and rinsed. 

3. To produce a London Brown, you will proceed 
by emptying away the liquor and adding as much wa- 
ter as before ; then add 3 pounds of logwood chips (put 
in a bag) which is to be boiled one hour, then take out 
the bag and add 12 ounces of copperas ; bring the dye 
to a boil and run fee cloth about 20 minutes. By ad- 
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ding some more logwood liquor and copperas, you will 
obtain a British Mud. Then take up, cool and rinse. 



DIRECTION XL. 
Olive Brawn on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter ; when it has become warm add 12 ounces of cream 
of tartar and 1 pound 12 ounces of allum ; then bring 
the water to a boil and run the cloth while boiling, for 
one hour and a half. It is then to be taken out, aired 
and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty out the liquor and fill the 
kettle with water as before. Then add 6 pounds of 
fustic chips and If pounds of logwood chips, which are 
to be enclosed in a thin coarse bag and boiled about 1 
hour and a half ; then take out the bag and refresh the 
dye with some water and add one pound of madder, 
which is to be broken up fine and well mixed in the 
dye. 

3. The cloth is now to be entered and run at a scal- 
ding heat for 1 hour ; then let the dye boil, and run it 
15 minutes longer. It is then to be taken out, aired and 
rinsed* 

4. Again refresh the dye with some water, then add 
3 ounces of the compound of oil of vitriol and indigo, 
which is to be well mixed with the dye* Bring the dye 
to a boil and dip the cloth for 20 minutes. It is then to 
be taken up, aired and rinsed. 

5. The dye is now to be refreshed with water, then 
add one pound of logwood chips (put in a bag) which 
is to be boiled half an hour; then take out the chips 
and add 8 ounces of copperas ; run and boil the cloth 
15 minutes, then take up, cool and rinse. 
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DIRECTION XLL 

Olive JSrown on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water, 
then add 6 pounds of fustic chips and boil it well for 1 
hour. The cloth is then to be entered and run at aboil- 
ing heat, for 1 hour. It is then to be taken out and 
aired. 

2. The dye is now to be refreshed with water, then 
Add 1 bushel of butternut bark ; boil it moderately one 
hour, then enter your cloth and run it for about 1 hour. 
It is then to be taken out and aired. Take the chips 
and bark out of the dye and add 4 ounces of copperas : 
when it is dissolved, enter your cloth and run till it suits 
vour mind ; then cool and rinse it. 



DIRECTION XLIL 

Olive on Woollen. 

For 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with about 2 barrels of water, 
bring it to a scalding heat, then add I pound 12 ounces 
of allum, and 6 ounces cream of tartar. When it is 
dissolved bring it to a boiling heat, then enter the cloth 
and run it while boiling, for one hour and a half. It is 
then to be taken out and aired. 

2. In the next place refresh the dye with some wa- 
ter, then add 5 pounds of fustic chips, 6 ounces of 
pounded turmeric and three ounces of madder ; all of 
which are to be put loosely in a coarse bag- and boiled 
for about one hour and a half. Take out the bag and 
enter the cloth and run it for one hour. It is then to be 
taken out and aired. 

3. The dye is now to be refreshed with water, then 
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add 2 pounds and a half of logwood chips, (put in a 
bag) which is to be boiled about half an hour, then 
take out the bag and add 6 ounces of pearlash : enter 
the cloth and run it while boiling for 1 hour. It is then 
to be taken out, aired and rinsed. 

Should the color not be dark enough after airing it, 
add some copperas and run again till it pleases. 



DIRECTION XLIII. 

Navy Blue on J'Foollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with 2 barrels of water, bring it 
to a scalding heat, then add 12 ounces of copperas, 3 
ounces of allum, If ounces of verdigris If ounces cream 
of tartar ; then bring the water to a boU and enter the 
cloth : run it while boiling, for 1 hour. It is then to be 
taken out, aired and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty away the liquor and fill 
lip with water as before ; then add 4f pounds of 
logwood chips, (put in a bag) boil it for If hours ; the 
bag is then to be taken out and the dye refreshed with 
water. Now add 6 ounces of madder, which is to be 
broken up fine and well mixed in the dye ; it is then to be 
brought to a boil and the cloth put in and run while 
boiling, for about half an hour then taken out and 
aired. 

3. Now add to the dye 6 ounces of blue vitriol and 
3 ounces of pearlash ; mix it well with the liquor, then 
run the cloth while boiling, for about 20 minutes. It is 
then to be taken out,, aired and rinsed. 
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DIRECTION XLIV. 
Blue on Woollen, 



For 20 yards or 16 pounds of yarn or cloth. 

L Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, bring it to a scalding heat, then wet the cloth or 
yarn and let it drain. Add to the water one pound of 
copperas, 2 ounces of blue vitriol and I ounce of allum. 
When it is dissolved bring the liquor to a boil, and run 
the woollen for 1 hour. It is then to be taken out, air- 
ed and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty away the liquor and fill 
up again with water ; then add 5 pounds of logwood 
chips. Boil it for 1 hour, then run the woollen for 15 
minutes, then take up and air it. Now add a little blue 
vitriol, then dip the woollen. In this way add and dip 
until you get the shade to your mind. 



DIRECTION XLV. 

Purple on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of yam or cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to cover the cloth or yam, then add 3 pounds of 
camwood and the liquor of 9 pounds of logwood. 

2. Bring the dye to a boiling heat, then enter the 
woollen, (which must be w r et in hot water before hand 
and drained) run it for about half an hour while boiling. 
It is then to be taken out and aired. 

3. In the next place add to the dye four ounces of 
blue vitriol that is pounded ; when it is dissolved then 
run the cloth for half an hour. It is then to be tafcen 
up and aired. Now add some copperas liquor to the 
dye, mix it well, then run again tiU the color suits : it 
is then to be aired and rinsed. 
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DIRECTION XLVI. 
Snuff color on Woollen* 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of yarn or cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, when it has become warm, wet your cloth and drain 
it, then add one pound of copperas, bring the liquor to 
a scalding heat and take off the scum that rises on the 
top. When the liquor begins to boil, enter and run 
the cloth one hour, (airing it once in that time.) It is 
then to be taken up, aired, and rinsed. 

2. The liquor is now to be emptied out, and the 
kettle filled again with fresh water ; then add 8 pounds 
of fustic chips, half a bushel of butternut bark, 1 pound 
of camwood, and half a pound of madder. 

3. The dye is then to be boiled moderately 2 hours, 
and the cloth run for half an hour ; L: is then taken out 
and aired. Dissolve half a pound of copperas in a lit- 
tle of the hot liquor, then add it to the dye, and run your 
cloth until the color suits. 



DIRECTION XLVIL 

Snuff Brcnvn and London Smoke. 

For 20 yards fulled cloth or 26 yards thin cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water 
when it has become nearly scalding hot, wei the cloth 
and drain it Then add to the liquor two pounds of 
copperas, bring it to a scalding heat and skim the dye. 
When the copperas is dissolved, enter the cloth and 
run it while moderately boiling, for one hour ; it is then 
to be taken out aired and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty out the liquor, and fill the 
kettle again v, ith fresh water ; then add ten pounds of 
fustic chips, and one bushel of butternut bark ; boil 
moderately for three hours, then enter the cloth, and 
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run and air it several times for one hour, or until the 
strength is well out of the dye; it is then to be taken up 
and aired. To darken the color first take out the bark 
and chips, then add half a pound of copperas : when it 
is dissolved run the cloth for 15 minutes, and it will be 
finished. 

3. To produce a London smoke, add the liquor of 
four pounds of logwood before the copperas is added, 
then bring it to a boil and run for one hour,,then cool 
and rinse,. 



DIRECTION XL VIII 

Light Drab on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth, 

L Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water ? . 
then add a bushel of white ash bark, and one quarter of 
a pound of fustic chips ; boil it for one hour, then take 
out the bark and fustic. 

2. Now add as much water as evaporated in boiling, 
then dissolve a handful of copperas in some of the hot 
liquor by itself, and add a part of it to the dye, mix it 
well and bring it to a boil, then run your cloth for about 
half an hour. It is now to be taken out quick and 
aired. 

3. If you wish the color darker, add a little more of 
the copperas liquor to the dye, and mix it well, then 
run the cloth until the shade is to your mind. It is then 
to be taken out, aired, and rinsed. 



DIRECTION XLIX. 

To dye q>t)mb color on Woollen, fzvith nutgaUs.J 
1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
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ter, bring it to a scalding heat and wet your cloth, then 
take it up and let it drain. 

2. In the next place add five table spoonfulls of fine- 
ly pounded nutgalls, and boil for half an hour ; then en- 
ter the cloth and run while boiling for half an hour ; it 
is then to be taken out and aired. 

3. Now add to the dye half a table spoonfull of al- 
lum ; let it boil a few minutes, then skim off the filth 
that rises at the top. Run your cloth again for half an 
hour, then take out and air. Add a tea spoonfull of 
copperas, then run again until the color suits your mind 
then air and rinse. 



DIRECTION K 

Silver Gray on Woollen* 

To dye one pound .of cloth or yarn it will require the 
following articles. 

Half an ounce of copperas, 
Half an ounce cream of tartar- 
3 ounces of logwood, 
2 ounces of -sumac, 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Prepare a kettle with about 4 gallons of water, 
then take two ounces of the shoots and leaves of sumac 
that are cured and cut up fine, and three ounces of log- 
wood chips ; put them loosely into a thin -coarse bag 
and boil it for about one hour, then take the bag out 

2. Now add to the dye half an ounce cream of tar- 
t^r, then bring it to a boil, and put in the woollen for 
one hour : it is then to be taken out and aired. 

3- In die next place refresh the dye with water, then 
add to it half an ounce of copperas; when it is dissolved 
bring the dye to a moderate boil, then enter the wool- 
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len and move it round for twenty minutes ; it is then to 
be taken out, aired, and rinsed. 



DIRECTION LL 

Indigo Jjlue on JFbol or Linen^ (as practiced in many 
families.} 

1. To color 6 pounds of wool, or 5 pounds of linen 
yam, put two pailsfull of chamberlye into a clean tub, 
then 'dissolve 4 ounces of potash, (or instead of it 6 
ounces of pearlasL) in one quart of hot water; put this 
in the tub, mix it and let it stand for six days. Then 
pour off* the clear port into a kettle, until you come to 
the settlings. The settlings will now be thrown away, 
and the tub rinsed; you will then pour die clear liquor 
back into die tub again. 

2. Take 4 ounces of indigo, and two ounces of mad- 
der, put them into a thin bag, and put it in the tub, 
rubbing it well 4 or 5 times in the course of the day. 
You will now put the yarn or wool under the dye for 6 
hours, then take it out, wring and air it. If it is not 
dark enough put it in again and proceed as before, un- 
til it is to your mind. 

N. B. \\Tien the dye grows weak, add more dye 
stuff and let the proportion be the same as at first di- 
rected, although the quantity used will not be as much* 
Spanish Flote, or best Bengal Indigo, is to be preferred 
for this dve. 



DESCRIPTION 

OF 

DYE-WOODS AND DRUGS. 



KUTGALLS. Of the gall nut there are different kinds; 
some inclining to white, some ash-colored, and others to a blue- 
ish cast. They also differ in size and are either round or irregu- 
lar, heavy or light, smooth or knotted. Those which are small, 
knotted and heavy and of a dark color are esteemed the best; 
they are of a very astringent nature, and of great use in dyeing 
black* grays, &c. on wool, silk and cotton. Galjs are used to 
great advantage as a basis in the preparation of many colors, as 
the astringent quality which they possess becomes affixed to the 
body of the stuff*; and when dipped in the dye, the coloring 
matter immediately adheres to it. 

Sumac will supply the place of galls, in dyeing various colors, 
if used in a sufficient quantity to produce a liquor of an equal 
strength. 

r MADDER. This is an important and valuable plant; which 
is used in dyeing red, cinnamon, &c. The common, or crop 
madder is cultivated among the Dutch in Zealand, where it is pre- 
pared and ground for exportation. The plant has rough narrow 
leaves, set round the joints 'of the stem in the form of a star. 
The root which is the only part made use of, is long and slender, 
of a red color, both on the outside and within, excepting a v/Ui- 
tish pith that runs through the middle cf it. The only precau- 
tion in selecting the coinmon ground mad*) er, is that it should ap- 
pear of a bright yellowish red-brown, and should Swell sV/ect and 
iresh. 

The wirtder plant miy be cultivated in many parrs of the U- 
7ii ted States to advantage. It is three years after the; first root is 
sot in the ground, Kif r.* It. comes to maturity: they ivsay bu pla- 
ced 4 feet apart in tli ( firs! .--citing them in the ground, and should 
be hoed the firs* year < !i<"'p them clear from w.o?.ds. If they 
ar,e pLintod on a rich <l^q> Foil, which is macii the best. Unroots 
will extend to the depth of two f <* or M'**e, pud ^iekl move a- 
b'mdaH*{v ^M;tahiso:'J ;:ny orh.ir *^"iuole. Tiic fi:.io of taking 
thtTii oit <^f the groiur-i "'; i:i the ;xv>:iths ff P-eptv;,jr>er jind Oc- 
tober, they are then carefully assorted aiil washed in clean col'? 
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SPIRITS OF SALT. The chemical term of this is muriat- 
ic acid, which is the acid of sea salt. 

ALLUM. Nature affords no perfect allum, but affords the 
materials for it, in many k : jids of ores and mineral substJ&tices. 
Jt is a fossil salt or white mineral, separated from the earth by 
washing it with water, which being impregnated with its salts, 
is afterwards boiled and evaporated. Allum is a valuable mor- 
dant or preparation for many colors, and for almost all kinds of 
stuffs, whether of a vegetable or of an animal production. 

COPPERAS OR GREEN VITRIOL. Copperas is a vitrolic 
substance extracted from iron. It is used as a mordant or pre- 
paration for black and other dark colors ; also for darkening va- 
rious shades, wherein is used astringent vegetable's, such as su- 
mac, alder bark, nutgalls, &c. Copperas should be free, from 
rust, and kept in neither a very wet. or dry exposed situation. 
^ BLUE VITRIOL. This ingredient is made from a combina- 
tion of oil of vitriol and copper. It is used to advantage as a 
mordant or preparation for dyeing black and other colors ; also 
in fixing colors and saddening them. 

VERDIGRIS. This drug is the rust of copper, produced 
by rubbing grapes or other \ cgetabie acids on copper, which cau- 
ses it to dissolve slo\\Iy. 

This preparation is made in large quantities in Europe, par- 
ticularly in some parts of France. It should be chosen of a 
bright green color thr'uighoni, with no white or black specks or 
stalks of the pnjpe. It is used to advantage in dyeing some co- 
lors, especiall v black. 

ARGOL,()R CREAM OF TARTAR. Th is drug is formed 
by nature into a luml and almost stony separation, from a vege- 
table juice after fermentation. The umnnon tartar is the pro- 
duce of wine, being found in large masses adhering to the bottom 
and {-'ides of rr^ks, in \\Lich that lUfnor has long been kept. 
This material is useful in fixing many colors on woollen, ;ml 
when used with allum, presents the latter from congealing or for- 
*miiu>; into chrystals. 

POT& Hw\RLASH. Potash is a caustic vegHahle alkali, 
v'Lich is-: made by bum ing M^etables to aslu^;. Tl-ey are fiist 
'eaehed with water, then- evaporated by boiling until the Milts are 
produced. 

lVarh>>h jsgf much the same nature as potash cliileripg only by 
a process of baking it in an oven. 

Of Parks and Plants //AY//// /;/ J)w /;;</. 
*' ,/ / fH 

*' ALDER BARK. This bark w -not xnu<h rsed in dyeing in 
America, except in the ftrwll domestic the. ft possesses a co- 
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water and dryed by a stove heat, ready for pounding. The first 
pounding separates and brings into "the form of a powder the 
smallest fibres of the roots, with the skin or husk of the larger 
ones, and any earth which may have been left adhering thereto. 
This powder being sifted, is tlien packed separately in casks and 
sold at a low price and used for cheap dark colors, 

A second pounding separates about one third of the remaining 
part of the larger roots, and this being sifted and packed sepa 
rately, is called ordinary powder. The third and last pounding 
comprehends the residue and bright part of the roots ; this is 
called crop madder, which produces (he best of reds. This kind 
of madder is as yet rather scarce in this country. 

Madder gives to woollen cloth, prepared with allum and tartar, 
the most durable of all reds, though not so brJg\t as the cochi- 
neal scarlet ; yet the red of madder has this important advan- 
tage, by enduring to be washed with soap, without producing any 
material change of color : whereas the cochineal scarlet by the 
same means used, becomes tarnished. 

Those who dye the best madder red, are very careful to keep 
the liquor of a heat considerably below that of boiling, encreasing 
the fire towards the end, so that it may boil only a minute or two 
jusf before the woollen is taken out. "Should the liquor be suffer- 
ed tft boil for a long time, it would extract the light brown 
matter contained in madder, which would change it to a dull 
dark red. 

NICARAGUA. This wood is considerably used for dyeing 
cheaf> reds, & other colors throughout this country ? it is almost as 
wd and heavy as the true Brazil-wood, but will not generally af- 
ford half as mach color. Nicaragua* differs much in quality, for 
some of it will dye, twice as much as others. The best kind grows 
near Santa Martha, in South- America ; that -which is the soundest 
and appears of a yellowish red, on cutting it, is generally allowed 
to be of a good quality. 

* BRAZIL, OR REt) WOOD. This kind of dye-wood is im- 
ported from different parts of B* "Jib-America and Japan; it va- 
ries much in quality from having been more or less f^possd to 
air. A small quantity of this wood is sometimes used to advan- 
tage in finishing madder reds, or in place of cochineal in dyeing 
cheap scarlets, 

CAMWOOD. Tliis wood affords a coloring matter that is 
permanent, when $ie dye is imparted to woollen and withstands 
the effects of air and common acids, much better than most other 
dve*woods. 

" The appearance- of this wood on first splitting it, is of a bright 
redish orange, and has a pungent smell, but after it has been ex- 
posed to the air the color changes to a duJJ red. In preparing it 
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for boiling, it should be chipped fine or ground, but the 
last method, is far lue best. In selecting that winch is ground 
choose that of a yellowish red complexion. That which is of a 
dark red will afford no good color. 

LOGWOOD. This kind of dye wood is well known from its 
being so generally used in dying throughout this country. It is 
valuable in many respects, particularly for dyeing black; it is al- 
so useful in altering the shades of various colors. The dye it- 
self, produced from this wood soon fade?, but on being; united 
with other materials it affords many shades of color, not easily 
obtained with other woods or drugs. For this reason, together 
with its low price, the use of it is rendered desirable, especially 
from its being capable of giving to clot! is a soft and velvet hue. This 
and other dye woods when chipped and used for dyeing, should 
be enclosed in a thin coarse bag to prevent the chips sticking to 
the cloth ; as that in many cases would not only injure the qual- 
ity .of the cloth, but cloucl or spot it, especially if the strength 
of the chips was not all out before the cloth YUIS entered in the 
dye. This wood comes over in large logs, cleared from the bark. 
The best of it is very hard, compact, heavy and of a red color. 

FUSTIC. This kind of dye wood is a species of mulberry, 
which grews in the West Indies and South- America, and comes 
in logs ; it is of a deep sulphur color, which it readily gives out, 
both to spirits and water. This wood is extensively used in dye- 
ing yellow, drab, olive and green, also in many"othw^ colors. 
The color of fustic is rendered more permanent fey using-sumac 
with it. The best kind is solid, heavy and free from sap and 
powder post. 

WELD.- This plant is raised ia great quantities in England 
and France, and might be cultivated to advantage in many parts 
of the United States, it is much used by the calico-printers in 
Europe, for their mosf durable and fine yellows on chintz. As 
yet there has no plant, or any kind of drug been found except 
Quercitron, that will compare with it in affording bright and per- 
manent yellows. The preparation for dyeing yellow on wool 
with weld is allum and cream of tartar ; on cotton allum and a 
small proportion of blue vitriol. 

TURMERIC. This is the root of the curcuma, and affords a 
rich color, and surpasses every other yellow coloring matter 
in point of beauty; but has little attraction either to mordants or 
stuffs : of course the color has no solidity and soon fades. It 
is sometimes used to give an orange tint to scarlet, where a flame 
color is wanted, and is also employed in dyeing some colors on 
silk. 
k PASTEL, OR WO AD. This plant is distinguished by two 
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kinds, the seeds of one is violet, the other yellow, the former is 
preferred. The woad begins to ripen in June, and is known to 
be lipe by its falling down and growing yellow, it is then gather-- 
ed, and the ground cleared from weeds, which is carefully re- 
peated each crop. The plant, after being cut down, is washed in 
a. stream, and then dried as speedily as possible ; it is next car- 
ried to the mill to be ground and reduced to a paste. It is then 
formed into heaps and after pressing the paste well with the 
hands and feet, it is beat down and made smooth with a shovel. 
An outward crust soon forms which becomes dark colored: when 
it cracks, great care must be taken to close it again. At^the end 
of a fortnight these heaps are opened, beaten and well mixed. It 
: s then made into round balls and dried in the sun. 

Woad affords without the assistance of indigo, a blue of con- 
siderable permanency, but is destitute of brightness. The use 
of Woad as a dye, is at present nearly abandoned, and is now 
chiefly employed for the purpose of fermenting the blue dye for 
woollen. Of late some dyers are inclined to believe that other 
cheap vegetables the growth of our country might supply the place 
of Woad in that respect. 

H ROCOU & ANNATTO. Rocou is a kind of dry paste 
brought from South America. It gives an orange color to stuffs 
in general, but is not permanent 

Annatto is an ingredient of the same kind, only more pure 
and fine, and does not require more than half of the quantity 
as that of rocou in dyeing. It is principally employed for dyeing 
silk and sometimes tor cotton. 

INDIGO. This is the most extraordinary and useful of all 
dyeing drugs; from its affording a blue color, that withstands in 
a very great degree the action of acids and alkalies. For these 
reasons indigo blue is chosen and very properly for dying vari- 
ous descriptions of goods that require to be often washed. Indi- 
go is cultivated and manufactured in South America, the East- 
Indies, Isle of France, Louisiana, Carolinas, &c. The best 
is brought from Bengal ; and comes in pieces about two inches 
square. 

That which is stamped with letters is generally the best. The 
first quality of Guatimala Indigo is next to be preferred, and 
will produce as fine a color as that of Bengal, but affords not so 
great a quantity of coloring matter. 

The indigo brought from the isle of France, St. Domingo, New- 
Orleans anS Carolina, are of a harder kind, and eontahr a 
greater proportion of gross and impure materials than the kinds 
before mentioned ; however they will answer to dye middling, 
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and low-priced blues on cotton and woollen, but are the best 
adapted for linen. 

METHOD OF PROVING INDIGO.- Take a small piece of 
any kind of indigo ; place it on a re A hot iron or coal of fire ; if 
the indigo is good, it will melt or rather fry out like v f ax a and a 
beautiful crimson smoke will arise from it"; the piece will also 
be nearly consumed, and a white substance remain like ashes. 
If it is of a poor quality it will fry out but little, and a hard sub- 
stance will remain, and sometimes nearly as large as the piece 
before tried. 

Good indigo is known by its floating on water, the more it 
sinks the more it may be suspected of being adultered ; its co- 
lor should be of a deep blue, bordering on the violet, and on rub- 
bing it with the finger nail, should appear of a copper color.- 
For dyeing green on woollen, the best Spanish Flote indigo is to be 
preferred. 

COCHINEAL. This insect affords an important and valua- 
ble coloring matter, for dyeing crimson and scarlet. The fluids 
of this insect are colored red, by feeding upon the red juices of 
the prickly pear of South America. Cochineal will retain its 
properties a great number of years, if it is kept dry, in a glass 
bottle stopped tight. That which is good, and has been well pre- 
pared, is plump and of a greyish color inclining to purple : that 
which has been damaged by sea water, appears of a dull crimson 
hue and is useless. 

TIN. This kind of metal is produced from the mines of Corn- 
wall in England, which when refined is called block-tin. It w 
used in dyeing scarlet, crimson, yellow &c. by first dissolving it 
in spirits of nitre or aqua-forti?. It has been found necessary to 
grain the tin before it can be dissolved, which is done by melting 
and poring it from a distance into cold water, which separates it 
into small pieces. Tin is often imported in a grained state. 
$ AQUA-FORTIS. This is a corrosive liquor made by distil- 
ling purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in a strong heat. 

OIL OF VITRIOL. This is a strong sulphuric add, and 
among other use* in* dyeing, it is employed to dissolve indigo for 
saxon-blue, green &c on silk and woollen, and sometimes for 
cotton. It should be as clear as water, of a briglif color, and 
weigh about 29 ounces to the wine pint. 
>SALAMONIAC. This is a volatile salt made with soot a 
litifc sea-salt, and the urine of cattle. Some chymists instate 
it by adding one part, of common salt to five of urine, with \vhich 
some again mis that quantity of soot. Should it ace identally 
coutam any iron, it will darken a scarlet. It can bo proved is 
that respect with the tincture of galls. 
s 2 
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SPIRITS OF SALT. The chemical term of this is muriat- 
ic acid, which is the acid of sea salt. 

ALLUM. Nature affords no perfect allum, but affords the 
materials for it, in many kinds of ores and mineral substefiees. 
It is a fossil salt or white mineral, separated from the earth ky 
crashing it with water, which being impregnated with its salts, 
is afterwards boiled and evaporated. Allum is a valuable mor- 
dant or preparation for many colors, and for almost all kinds of 
stuffs, whether of a vegetable or of an animal production. 

COPPERAS OR GI1EEN VITRIOL. Copperas is a vitrolic 
substance extracted from iron. It is used as a mordant or pre- 
paration for black and other dark colors ; also for darkening va- 
rious shades, wherein is used astringent vegetable's, such as su- 
mac, alder bark, nutgalls, &c. Copperas should be free from 
rust, and kept in neither a very wet or dry exposed situation. 

BLUE YITR10L. This ingredient is made from a combina- 
tion of oil of vitriol and copper, it is used to advantage as a 
mordant or preparation for dyeing black and other colors ; also 
In fixing colors and saddening them. 

VERDIGRIS. This drug is the rust of copper, produced 
by rubbing grapes or other A egetable acids on copper, which cau- 
ses it to dissolve slowly. 

This preparation is made in large quantities in Europe, par- 
ticularly in some parts of France. It should be chosen of a 
bright green color through on i, with DO white or black specks or 
stalks of the itrape. It is u&ed to advantage in dyeing some co- 
lors, especially black. 

ARGOL,()R CREAM OF TARTAR. Tins drug; is formed 
by nalure into a herd arid rJmost stony separation, from a vege- 
table juice after fermentation. The common tartar is the pro- 
dace of wine, being found in large masses adhering to the bottom 
and sides of rr-ks, in which that lufaor has long been kept. 
This material is useful in fixing many colors on woollen, and 
when used with alltim, prevents the latter from congealing or for- 
ftming into chrystal?. 

POT & PKARLA SH. Potash is a causlic vegetable alkali, 
vrbicli is made by bum ing vegetables to ashes- They are first 
jeached with v.ater, then- evaporated by boiling until the salts are 
produced. 

Pcarla&b is $f much the same nature as potash differing only by 
a process of baking it in an oven. 

Of Barks and Plants useful in Dyeing. 

BALDER BARK.- This ba*k irnot much used in dyeing in 
America, ezr ept in the gmall domestic dye. It possesses a co^ 
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loring matter, and when applied to cotton or wool, previously 
prepared, in a solution of allmn will produce a lasting brownish 
yellow. With a preparation of copperas and allum, and after- 
wards dipped in a strong liquor extracted from the bark, it will 
produce a brown, and by being prepared with copperas only, will 
assist to produce a black. Alder bark may be considered nearly 
as valuable in assisting to form a black as sumac. 

<ARSMART. This weed grows in plenty in many parts -of 
the United States, and is generally found at the sides of roads 
and fences. This plant aifords a yellow dye that is durable, 
when applied .to woollen, ,and more permanent than fut-tic when 
imparted to cotton. It is found necessary in preparing it for dy- 
ing yellow, to use^as much of it as can be crowded under ihe wa*> 
ter, and allow it $9 soak in a warm place for three or four days ; 
afterwards it must be brought to a scalding heat. Woollen is 
first prepared by boiling it one hour in allum water, using 4 oun- 
ces of allum to a pound of woollen, then dipped in the yellow 
dye. Cotton or linen are to be first soaked in the same propor-. 
tipn of allum and water (only warm) over night, then wrtthg and 
dipped in the yellow dye, at little less than a scalding heat. 
. ^BUTTERNUT BARK. This bark is esteemed from its af- 
fording a durable color, and a great variety of shades. The co- 
loring matter is extracted to the best advantage, by soaking the 
'bark in water a few hours before you begin to color : during 
which time the water should not be suffered to get hot. Enter 
the woollen when the liquor is warm, (having the bark in the'ket- 
tle) keep a gentle fire under it, and bring it slowly to a scalding 
heat, airing it once in half an hour. You will proceed to dip 
and air in this manner, until the strength of the bark is exhaust- 
ed ; observing not to suffer the liquor to boil, as that would in- 
jure the color. By using a great proportion of bark, and adding 
copperas to the liquor, after the strength of the bark is extract- 
ed, and tke bark taken out of the dye, you may obtain a very 
handsome dark brown, equal to a British mud. The bark is best 
when used green. To dye cotton with this bark, the cottonjs 
first prepared in allum, using 4 ounces to the pound, and only as 
much water as will cover the cotton, .being as warm as you can 
bear the hand in it. Let it soak over night, tk&n wring it' out and 
dip in the bark dye until it suits your mind. 
^BIRCH BARK. The bark of the black birch, dyes a nan- 
keen color en cotton and linen with an allum preparation, Af- 
te&ioiling the bark it shqtild be strainer!, and suffered to cctsl & 
that you can bear the haud in it, then dip the cotton till t^e co- 
lor suits. 

/HEMLOCK B&RK. This bark affords a coloring matter, 
which with an alTiyn preparation produces a durable light red* 
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dish brown on wool, when the dye is made strong, and a nankeen 
color on cotton, but not very permanent on tlie latter. When 
the woo! or cotton is prepared with copperas, it produces dark 
drab and slate colors. 

* 'MAPLE BARK. -The bark of the soft maple produces a du- 
rable cinnamon color on wool, and also on cotton, by first boiling 
the woollen in alloni water for one hour, then boil up a separate 
and strong dye of the bark and dip it. Cotton is to be first soak- 
ed in warm allum water several hoars, then handled in the bark 
dye, at a little less than a scalding heat When the woollen or 
cotton is prepared in copperas liquor, it produces slate colors, light 
or dark, according to the strength of the preparation and dye li- 
quor. 

WALNUT, OR HICKORY BARK. This bail produces a 
bright yellow and far more durable than that of fustic, either 
when applied to cotton or wool. Woollen is prepared for dye- 
ing by boiling it one hour in allum water, using 4 ounces of allum 
to a pound of wool. In the next place, make a strong dye of 
the bark and clip the woollen until it is to your mind. 

Cotton is dyed by handling it in allum water of the same 
strength, but only warm : then let it soak in it over night. It is 
then to be wrung and dipped in the dye until it suits. The dye 
for woollen is to be nearly boiling hot, but for cotton only as 
warm as the hand can be borne in at the time of dipping it. 

N. B. By dyeing cotton or linen, a light indigo blue first, then 
alluming it, and afterwards dipping it in the walnut bark dye with 
a little blue vitriol, you will obtain a green. 
YELLOW OAK BARK. This species of bark affords a 
more durable yellow on cotton, linen or woollen than any other 
native plant, bark or root that has yet been discovered in the U. 
States. The bark appears to consist of three coats, viz : The 
outside coat which age hardens and becomes almost black' the 
middle coat, in which the coloring matter mostly resides, is of a 
yellow color. The inside part is rather hard and fibrous, and 
therefore does not contain much coloring matter. 

The outside coat of this bark, affords a coloring matter but is 
of a yellowish brown, therefore it must be separated and taken 
off by shaving, and thrown away. The remainder must be dried 
and ground;, which will form it partly into powder, and the rest 
into stringy fibres. The bark thus prepared, will yield far more 
coloring matter than either fustic or weld. In trade and com- 
merce, this bark is called Quercitron, and is now aold in New- 
York for exportation, from 45 to 60 dollars per ton; To pro- 
duce a <*ood color with the bark* it should not be boiled, but first 
steepedln cold water, afterward^ the strength J6 to be sxtracied 
ft a scalding heat. The meihoi -of dyeing ^cotton and woollen 
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with this bark, in other respects Is the same as has been stated, 
for dyeing yellow with hickory bark.- 

*SUMAC\ The common sumac is a natural production of the 
United States, the stalks of which afford a yellow dye, with an 
alluni preparation. "The shoots and leaves have another kind of 
coloring matter much like that of nutgalls, which renders it valij^ 
able In dyeing cotton and woolfefi drab and slate colors. Or 
late it is much used In dyeing black many other colors. Su- 
mac should be cut In the last part of suntif&r, or In the month of 
September, taking that of only one seasons 'growth: it should 
then be dried like nay and packed away* Before it is used, it should 
be cut up fine or ground,usingthe shoots and leaves mixed togeth- 
er. After boiling sumac for dyeing, the liquor should be strained 
before the stuffs are dipped. 

4/PEACH LEAVES. It Is found that the leaves- ttf the peacE 
tree afford a yellow color more durable than that of .fustic. These 
leaves are not much used, except in the small domes tic' dye. The 
leaves are gathered and used while green. The color is extract- 
ed and the stuffs dyed in the same manner as directed in the de- 
3"ription of arsmart. 

^LOMBAEDY POPLAIU-The bark -awl shoots of this tree 
produce a tolerable good yellow on woofien, where the dye is 
made very strong. It requires an allum preparation and Is man- 
aged the same in dyeing as has been mentioned for walnu^ or 
hickory bark. 



USEFUL RECEIPTS. 



To remove Iron Molds from Cotton or Linen. 

Take an earthen vessel, pour into it boiling water, 
then spread the stained parts of your cloth over it, let it 
remain until well penetrated with the steam, then rub 
on the places sorrel juice mixed with salt until itisxvell 
soaked. Such cloths washed afterwards in common 
lye, will be made free from spots of mold. 



To remove Carriage Wheel Grease from Woollen 
Cloth. 

To effect this, the spots of grease must be first rub- 
bed with fresh butter, then lay on two or three strips of 
blotting paper and apply a hot flat iron to it ; this will 
entirely take out the spots. 



To restore a Spoiled Wine. 

Draw the wine off from its own lees and put it on 
the lees of good wine, then pulverise four or five nut- 
megs, with as many dry orange peels, add this mixture 
to me wine, stop the cask tight and let it ferment three 
weeks; after this time the v\ine will be found as good 
as ever* 

To Clarify Wine. 

Take 2 quarts of boiling milk, skim it well and while 
hot pour it into the cask. 
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A method to Soften Horn so that it may be cast in any 

sliape. 

Make a very strong lye with equal -parts of quick 
lime and pearlash ; rasp the horn and put the raspings 
in the lye; this mixture will soon become a paste, then 
add whatever color you choose, and it is ready for moul- 
ding in any shape. This composition should remain 
in the moulds two or three days, then boil them in a li- 
quor made of allum and salt petre first ; then boil them 
again in nut oil* 

To make Ivory Soft. 

'Take 2 ounces of spirits of nitre, and 3 gills of soft 
spring water, mix them together and soak your ivory 
in it for 3 or 4 days, and it will be so soft as to receive 
impression from the fingers. 

Method of Staining or Tinging Bones or Ivory ^ Red- 
( previously made soft*) 

Boil the shreds of scarlet cloth in water ; when it 
begins to boil throw in 4 ounces of ashes, made from 
Ai'gol or the dregs of wine, which will extract the col- 
or then throw in a little allum to clear it : then strain 
the liquor through a linen cloth. Steep the bone or 
ivory in this liquor. Should you wish white spots to 
.be left on them cover the places with wax. 



A method to take Oil Stains from Paper. 

Books and manuscripts are sometimes defaced by 
accidental stains with oil ; to remove such blemishes, 
burn sheep's bones and reduce them to a fine powder, 
lay a quantity of this powder on each side f the stain, 
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place it between two sheets of white paper, submit it to 
a press for twelve hours. If the spots do net disap- 
pear, repeat tite same. 



To Soil Linseed Oil for Painting. 

For one gallon of oil add one ounce of sugar of lead ? 
and one ounce of white vitriol, which must be added 
only | part at a time* Boil gently one hour, during 
which time it is to be stirred, then let it stand .and settle 
and turn off only the clear part 



To Prepare Oil for Gilding* 

Take linseed oil, that has been boiled in the common 
way, put it in a glass bottle, hang it in the sun until it 
turns white and clear, which will be in about a week, 
in warm weather. Then mix it with some stone yel- 
low, grind it fine and of the same thickness as com- 
mon paint. Lay two" .coats -in exactly the form you 
wish to have the" gold lay : let it dry only until it has 
'become a little sticky, then cut the leaf much in the 
form you wish to lay it, then take off the upper paper 
from the leaf, take the leaf with the other paper, then 
take off the paper and brush it over with a small baH 
made of cotton woo!. 



To make an Oil Famish. 

Take one quart of linseqd oil, add 3 ounces of lith- 
arge, 1 ounce of burnt umber and half an ounce sugar 

of lead, boil it moderately until it settles clear, stirring 
it in the mean time. While cooling, add 1 ounce t}f 
white vitriol ; when cold strain it off and put it in -a 
glass, bottle, stop it with a cork .and hang it tip with a 
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wire hole in the cork ; then let It hang until It is white 
and clear, ^ . 

Apply this varnish to paint that is dry and let the sun 
come to it if convenient. 



To make a Black Famish. 

Take gum-lac 4 ounces, sanderak and rosin 1 ounce 
each, pulverize them separately, dissolve the rosin over 
a fire in a sufficient quantity of spirit of wine, then add 
the sanderak to it ; as soon as it is dissolved add the pow- 
der of gum-lac and stir it until it is well melted and 
mixed together* It is then to be strained while warm 
througli-a linen cloth. The black color is made by ad- 
ding two drams of ivory black to every two ounces of 
the other. 



Ofthejme tortoise shell japan ground, produced by means 
of heat. 

The best kind of tortoise shell ground produced by 
heat is not less valuable for its great hardness, and en- 
during to be made hotter than boiling water without 
damage, thm.lpr its beautiful appearance. It is to be 
made by means of a varnish prepared in the following 
manner* 

"Take of good linseed oil one gallon, and of umber 
half a pound. Boil them together till the oil becomes 
very brown and thick ; strain it then through a coarse 
cloth, and set it again to boil ; in which state if must 
be continued till it acquires a pitchy consistence^ whea 
it will be fit for use." 

Having prepared thus the yamish, clean well the iron. 
or copper-plate, or other piece which is to be jappan- 
ned ; and then lay vermillion tempered with shell-lac 
Yamish^ or with drying oil diluted with oil of turpen- 
tine very thinly, on the places intended to imitate 
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more transparent parts of the tortoise shell. When the 
vermilion is dry, brush over the whole with the black 
varnish tempered to a due consistence with oil of tur- 
pentine ; and when it is set and firm, put the work in- 
to a stove, where it may undergo a very^ strong heat, 
and must be continued a considerable time, S* even 
three weeks or a month, it will be the better. 



Of staining horn to imitate tortoise shell. 

The horn to be stained must be first pressed into 
proper plates, or scales, or other flat form. The fol- 
lowing mixture must then be prepared. 

" I'ake of quicklime two parts, and of litharge one, 
and temper them to the consistence of a soft paste with 
soap lye.' 7 

Put this paste over all the parts of the horn, except 
such as are proper to be left transparent, in order to the 
greater resemblance of the tortoise shell. The horn 
must then remain thus covered with the paste till it be 
thoroughly dry : when the paste being brushed off, the 
horn will be found partly opake, and partly transparent, 
in the manner of tortoise shell, and when put over a 
foil, of the kind of latten called assidue, will be scarcely 
distinguishable from it It requires some degree of fan- 
cy and judgment, to dispose of the paste in such a 
manner as to form, a variety of transparent parts of dif- 
ferent magnitude and figure, to look like the effect of 
nature ; and it will be an improvement to add semi- 
transparent parts : which m^.y ,be done by mixing whi- 
ting with some of the pasV. to weaken its operation 'm 
particular places : by which spots of a reddish brown 
will bepmduced; that, if properly interspersed, espe^ 
cially on the edges of the dark parts, will gre?.tlv in- 
crease as well the beauty of the work, as its similitude 
with the real tortoise shell, 
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'Of Gilding, proper for the Edges of Books and Paper 

There are several various methods, with respect to 
the cement used, by which the edges of books or pa- 
per may be gilt : as strong gum water, or insinglass 
size, or glover's size, may be employed : but as the 
gum water and weaker sizes, are apt to run beyond the 
fcdge and stick the leaves together, isinglass melted 
with the addition of some common proof spirit of wine, 
and a sixth part of honey or sugar candy is greatly pre- 
ferable : but a third of bole armoniac well powdered 
must be added; 

The following composition has been likewise appro- 
ved of for this purpose. 

" Take bole armoniacf and sugar candy well powder-, 
"ed, each equal parts ; mix them with whites of eggs 
beaten to an oily consistence, and the cement will be 
fit for use." 

In order to the using any of these cements, the jpa* 
per, whether it be in quires or books, should be weft 
tut^ and polished on the edges to be gilt ; ahd tljeitl 
strongly screwed down by the press ; in wiiich state, it 
is to be brushed over, first with a little of the cemenl 
without the sugar candy, or the bole ; and when that 
is dry, either with the cement above given, or any oth- 
er solution of gum or size with the proper proper* 
tion of the bole : after which it may be suffered tq 
dry, and then water polished by Cubbing it with a fin! 
linen rag slightly moistened. It is then in a state fit fot 
receiving the gold, only it must be again gently raoisi 
tened at that time, and the leaves may then be laid on[ 
being cut according to the breadth they are to cove? 
and ^pressed closely down by a cotton ball> 'arid afta 
the gilding is thoroughly dry and firm, it may b polish* 
d in the manner of the foregoing kinds* 
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Of Staining Wood of Mahogany Color. 

Mahogany color Is the most useful of any stain for 
wood (especially since the Sneering with different col- 
ors is out of fashion) as it is much practised at present 
for chairs and other furniture made in imitation of ma- 
hogony; which when well managed, may be brought 
to nave a very near resemblance* 

This stain may be of different hues, as the natural 
ftrood varies greatly, being of all the intermediate tints 
between the red brown and purple brown, according to 
the age ? or sometimes the original nature of different 
jpieces. 

For the light red brown, use a decoction of madder, 
pr fustic wood, ground in water ; the proportion may 
be half a pound of madder and a quarter of a pound of 
fustic, to a gallon : or in default of fustic, an ounce of 
the yellow beiries may be used. This must be brush- 
ed over the wood to be stained, while boiling hot, till 
{he due color be obtained ; and, if the wood Be kindly 
tained, it will have greatly the appearance of new ma- 
logany. 

The same effect, nearly, may be produced by the 
|ncture of dragon's blood and turmeric root, in spirit of 
nine : by increasing or diminishing the proportion of 
ach of which ingredients, the brown stain may be va- 
lecl to a more red or yellow cast at pleasure. This 
Hcceeds better upon wood which has already some 
iig-e of brown, than upon whiter. 

For the dark mahogotfy^ take the infusion of madder 
aade as above, except &c ' exchanging the fustic for 2 
fpwces of logwood, and when -the wood to be stained 
as been ^eyeral times brushed over, and is again dry, 
t must be slightly brpsfaied over with water in which 
fearlashes have beeu dissolved* in the proportion of a- 
out a quarter of an ounce to ft quart. 
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Any stains of the intermediate colors may be 
by mixing these ingredient^, or varying the proportion 
of them*. 

Where these stains are used for better kind, of ' 
the wood should be afterwards varnished' with three or 
four coats of seed-lac vamisli ; but for coarse work* 
the vamisli of resin and seed-lac may be emplyed, or 
they may be only well rubbed over with drying oiL 



Of Staining Wood Red: 

For a bright red stain for wood, make a strong infu- 
sion of Brazil in stale urine ? or water impregnated with 
pearlashes in the "proportion of an ounce to a gallon ; ta 
a gallon of either of which^ the proportion of Brazil" 
Wood must be a pound r which being put to them, they 
must stand together two or three days, often stirring 
the mixture. With this infusion strained and made 
boiling hot, brush over the wood to be stained 5 ' till" it ap- 
pears strongly colored ; then, while yet wet, brush i& 
over with allum water made in the proportion o? 
ounces of allum to a quart, of water. 

For a less bright red' 5 dissolve an ounce of" 
blood in a pint of spirit of wine, and brush over 
wood with the tincture, till" the stain appears to be-as 
strong as desired. 

For a pink or rose red r add to a gallon of the above 
infusion of Brazilwood two additional ounces -of the 
pearlashes and HS it as was before directed ; bi&it Si 
necessary, m this case y to brush the wood over oftos 
with the allum water. By increasing the p^por^Mf- 
pearlashes, the red may be rendered yet palest, but ifcfe- 
proper, when more than this quantity is addec^to make 
tiie allum water stronger.. 
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Of Isinglass Glue* 

" Isinglass glue is made by dissolving beaten insin- 
glass in water ; and, having strained it through a coarse 
linen cloth, evaporating it again to such, a consistence, 
that being cold the glue will be perfectly hard and 
dry. 55 

A great improvement may be made in this glue by 
adding spirit of wine or brandy to it after it is straind$ 
and then renewing the evaporation till it gain the due 
consistence. Some soak the isinglass in the spirit or 
brandy for some time before it is dissolved, in order to 
&iake the glue, and add no water, but let the spirit sup- 
ply the place of it 

This isinglass glue is far preferable to common glues 
for nicer purposes ; being much stronger and less liable 
to be softened either by heat or moisture. 



Preparation of & *&ery strong Compound Glue& 

" Take common glue in very small or thin bits, and 
Isinglass glue, and infuse them in as much spirit of 
wine as will cover them, for at least twenty-four hours. 
*Jlien melt the -whole together, and while they are over 
the fire, add as much powdered chalk as will render 
them an opake white." 

Composition of common black ink. 

" Take one gallon of soft water, and pour it boiling 
hot on one pound of powdered galls, put into a proper 
vessel. Stop the mouth of the vessel, and set it in the 
sun in suiffiner, or in wi&ter where it may be warmed 
by any foe, and let i$ sfend two or three days. Add 
then half a pound: at green vitriol powdered-; and hav- 
ing stirred the mixture well together with a wooden 
spatula,let it stand again for two or three days, repeat- 
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Ing the stirring ; when add further to it five ounces of 
gum Arabic dissolved in a quart of boiling water, and 
lastly two ounces of allum : after which the ink should 
be strained through a coarse linen cloth for use," 

Preparation of red writing ink, 

" Take of the raspings of Brazil wood a quarter of 
a pound, and infuse them two or three days in vinegar, 
which should be colorless when it can be so procured. 
Boil the infusion then an hour over a gentle fire, and 
afterwards filter it, while hot, through paper laid in an 
earthen cullender. Put it again over the fire, and dis- 
solve in it, first half an ounce of gum Arabic; and af- 
terwards of allum and white sugar, each half an ouncQ, 

Care should be taken that toe Brazil wood be not 
adulterated with the Braziletto or Campeachy (com- 
monly called peachy) wood ; which is mostly the case, 
when it is ground : and though # very detrimental fraud 
in all instances of the application of Brazil wood to the 
forming bright re<J colors, cannot yet be perceived after 
the mixture of the raspings, but by trial in using them ; 
it is therefore much the best way, when it is wanted for 
purposes like this, to procure the true Brazil wood in 
pieces, and to scrape it with a knife, or rasp it with a 
very bright file, (but all rust of iron must be carefully 
avoided) by which means all possibility of sophistica- 
tion is of course prevented. 

Red ink may likewise be prepared, by the above pro- 
cess, of white wine instead of vinegar ; but it should 
be sour, or disposed to be so, otherwise, a third or 
fourth of vinegar should be added, in order to its taking 
the stronger tincture from the wood* Small beer has 
been sometimes used for the same purpose ; but the 
ink will not be so bright, and when it is used vinegar 
should be added, and the quantity of gum Arabic di- 
minished, and the sugar wholly omitted, 
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Preparation of red ink from vermilion. 

"Take -the glair of four eggs s a tea spoonful of white 
sugar or sugar candy beaten to powder, and as much 
spirit of wine; and beat them together till they be of 
the consistence of oil Then add such a proportion of 
vermilion as will produce a red color, sufficiently strong, 
and keep the mixture in a small phial or well stopped 
ink bottle for use. The composition should be well 
shaken together before it be used*" 

Instead of the glair of eggs, gum water is frequent- 
ly used, but thin size made of isinglass with a little hon- 
ey, is much better for the purpose, 

Composition of the best hard red sealing wax. 

" Take of shell-lac, well powdered, two parts, of res- 
in and vermillion powered also each one part Mix 
them well together, and melt them over a gentle fire ; 
and when the ingredients seem thoroughly ^incorpora- 
ted, \Tork the wax into sticks. Where shell-lac cannot 
be procured,seed-lac may be substituted for it." 

The quantity of vennillion, which is much the dear- 
est ingredient, may be diminished without any injury 
to the sealing wax, where it is not required to be of the 
highest and brightest red color: and the resin should 
be of Hie whitest kind, a$ that improves the effect of 
the vermillion. 

Care should -be taken not to use too strong a fire in 
melting the ingredients.; and -to remove them out of 
the heat, as soon: ss tfiey be well commixed ; for if any 
evaporation of -fee more volatile parts of the shell or red 
lac, or resin, be suffered!, .the wax is rendered proper- 
aonably fettle. 

*]%. 



ERRATA. 

, 5th line from tlic lop for SO skeins deep blue., read 64. 6th line for 3& 
skeins copperas color,, read 32 skeins pale blues ^ Q reckon 16 skeins of 
\vliite. 

30, bottom line, for No. 12 read "No. 10. 

56, 5th line from bottom, for no read on. 

44, Gth line from top, for roke read broke. 

45, 26th line from top, for thumb read thmmb. 
52, 7th line from top, for put read leave out. 
54, for stars read crosses. 
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